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THE JANUARY CONVENTIONS. 

ANUARY’S two independent telephone conventions 

were not allied in any sense, as events. But they were 
movements of men in the same faction of the same busi- 
ness—in some instances of men in the same operating 
company, separated only by a difference of opinion; they 
were held at the same place, with an interval of but five 
days between them; and their exhibitors and many of 
their delegates, for that reason, were able to attend both. 
It is therefore quite possible for us to treat them, edi- 
torially, as a single event. 

It was but natural that the older association, cele- 
brating its seventeenth year, should draw an attendance 
somewhat larger than the new organization with its first 
meeting. Perhaps it is just as natural that the members of 
the new association displayed a distinctly greater enthu- 
siasm and spirit. Members of the older body have various 
axiomatic explanations for this: A new broom sweeps 
clean; a fight draws a crowd. After all, however, those 
are but arguments in favor of the new broom and the 
fight—if the fight be in a good cause. 

Many arguments have been advanced—some of them 
by ourselves—why the two independent associations 
should combine. We still believe, and always must, that 
a party split is a party weakened, and that two associa- 
tions working in essentially the same field constitute an 
economic error. But it seems to become increasingly 
difficult to suggest which of the two (if there were to 
be a combination) could best sacrifice any of its prin- 
ciples for the sake of gaining common ground. 

The explanation is offered, perhaps in rather cynical 
spirit, that the old association is composed of men who 
believe in monopoly of telephone service because they 
have got it, or are at least enjoying some of its commer- 
cial benefits; while the new association is composed of 
men who believe in competitive service because that is 
the condition they are meeting in their business and there 
is no way of eliminating the competitor. 

But there is more back of it than this, even from 
the cynical viewpoint. The old association’s representa- 
tive members, after years of bitter conflict with a power- 
ful and uncompromising competitor, are realizing that 
the battle itself has absorbed, without any return, a con- 
siderable proportion of the energies which should have 
been invested in their business. That the fighting in- 
stinct still survives is evident, but cooler judgment has 
shown them that co-operation, instead of antagonism, 
will result in dividends for their stockholders and service 
for their subscribers. For these objects, which are the 
real motive of the operating telephone business, they are 
ready to treat with the opposition—“for the good of the 
service.” The only further requirement is watchfulness 
that the co-operation may be real, the deal square. 
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The new association members are of the same timber 
as the old. They have fought the same fight—shoulder 
to shoulder in the old days. Their difference is a differ- 
ence of opinion. They believe that monopoly under any 
guise is wrong; that the fact that telephone service seems, 
perhaps, to be an exception makes it only the more 
dangerous. They regard the commercial attractiveness 
_of the monopolistic doctrine as an ignis fatuus leading 
ultimately to the morass of disaster. They believe, there- 
fore, that any company practicing and advocating monop- 
oly and resorting to the business tactics that such a doc- 
trine inspires, is immoral if not illegal, and that no good 
can come of treating with it. Therefore, they elect to 
operate their own companies in the way they believe 
right, confident that evolution will bear them out and 
prove them consistent. 

Between these two attitudes is a wide difference, and 
one that will resist any effort at reconciliation. Perhaps 
we shall have to forget our theories of economy and rec- 
ognize a place for each association. There is certainly 
more evidence than ever that the new one has a missi 
and that its members have the enthusiasm to back it uw 

Since very few individuals are affiliated with both 
associations, the only hardship incident to the double 
event was borne by the manufacturers and dealers wh« 
felt it necessary to exhibit their wares at both. If, how- 
ever, we regard the two parties as inevitable, it will be 
admitted that the burden upon the exhibitors was made 
as light as possible—much lighter than if the two events 
had been so far apart as to necessitate two separate 
tasks of preparation. As it was, the hotel carried the ex- 
hibitors’ rooms and paraphernalia over the five-day in- 
terval without charge, which was certainly a very fair 
arrangement. 

The opinions of the exhibiting manufacturers as to 
the relative value of the conventions were naturally at 
variance. Some thought one better than the other, or 
the other better than the one, and some could see little 
difference. Our own frank opinion is that the conduct 
of the first convention showed the result of having ener- 
getic officials “on the job” before the event, for, as we 
have remarked before, an association is not automatic 
and will not run itself. It is interesting to note that the 
National Independent Telephone Association hopes to 
install its new secretary permanently in its Chicago office. 
There is no question that such a course will be of enor- 
mous benefit to the organization. 


CENTRAL UNION. 

f> RESS announcement was made January 29 that re- 

ceivers had been agreed upon for the Central Union 
Telephone Company of Illinois, and that proceedings 
would begin at once to have the same receivers appointed 
for the company in Indiana and Ohio. The receivers 
agreed upon are David R. Forgan, of the National City 
Bank, Chicago; Frank F. Fowle, telephone expert, New 
York; and Edgar S. Bloom, vice-president of the Bell 
system in St. Louis. 

Behind this dry, matter-of-fact announcement lies a 
remarkable condition. Properly to understand its import 
it will be necessary to wade through a brief bit of history ; 
but first let us fix in our minds the extent of the receivers’ 
power. 

Immediately upon the appointment of the receivers 
by Judge Dever on January 31, all the present officers 
and directors of the Central Union Company will cease 
their connection with the company’s business or affairs 
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and will be expressly enjoined from in any way interfer- 
ing with the possession and operation of the receivers. 

The receivers will finance the company out of its 
current revenues; a task without difficulty, as the com 
pany’s property is free of bonded debt and practically 
all of its existing indebtedness is due to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph, which indebtedness is and will 
continue to be tied up by injunction. 

The receivers can and doubtless will take over all 
of the long distance telephone business within the com- 
pany’s territory for which it has or can readily acquire 
facilities. This would, of course, abrogate entirely the 
so-called hundred mile contract existing between the Cen- 
tral Union and American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
panies, and would also do away with the limitations 
placed upon the Central Union Company’s business by 
the original license contracts under which that company 
is not permitted to transmit over its own wires messages 
within its own territory, provided such messages are 
destined to, or originate at points beyond its own terri- 
tory. 

Under the receivers the Central Union Company un- 
coubtedly will, in lieu of existing arrangements, make 
connections with both independent and Bell companies 
operating within or adjacent to its territory, transacting 
all the business for which it has or can reasonably se- 
cure facilities. 

The receivers, under direction of the court, will ap- 
ply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a de- 
termination of the proper division of the long distance 
tolls, and also if necessary for an order requiring the 
\. T. & T. Company to join the Central Union in the 
establishment of joint through routes and rates. 

The receivers will also terminate the 414 per cent 
rental payments to the A. T. & T. Company, and in lieu 
thereof will doubtless proceed to purchase, on the best 
terms possible, telephone equipment, from either Bell or 
independent manufacturers. 

It will be seen, therefore, that as operated by its 
receivers under the direction of the court the Central 
Union Telephone Company will be to all intents and pur- 
poses, an independent company, altogether relieved from 
the admitted existing domination of the Bell system. 

The causes which led up to this receivership have 
been chronicled briefly from time to time in TELEPHONE 
I:NGINEER. They can be as briefly summarized here. A 
special meeting of Central Union stockholders was called 
for February 11, 1913, for the purpose of authorizing 
the sale of assets of the company in whole or in part. 
The minority stockholders, hearing that the sale would 
be for an aggregate price that was less than the amount 
of the outstanding debt to the A. T. & T. Company, re- 
quested that the proposed meeting be postponed for in- 
vestigation. Receiving no immediate assurance, the mi- 
nority stockholders filed a bill in court and an injunction 
was granted. 

This injunction prohibited the A. T. & T. Company 
voting any of its stock in the Central Union at any meet- 
ing of stockholders; enjomed the A. T. & T. Company 
and the Chicago Telephone Company from collecting any 
part of the principal of the demand notes then held by 


~~ 


them in the amount of $32,700,000; enjoined the Central 
Union Company and its officers from selling any of its 
assets to any company, and from concealing or dissipat- 
ing any of its assets. 

On March 4 counsel for the defence moved for the 
dissolution of the injunction, and the same day the com- 
plainants made a motion for the appointment of a re- 
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ceiver. The two motions came to hearing in April, but 
practically all effort of the defence was directed against 
the motion for a receiver. The only testimony so far sub- 
mitted by either side consisted of affidavits and certain 
documentary evidence from the books and records of the 
Central Union Company. It being necessary to examine 
witnesses in open court, action was postponed until early 
in November. 

\t this time the complainants filed a supplemental 
bill setting up the financial situation of the Central Union 
Company as it then appeared from the books of the com- 


pany. The deficit of the company was thus shown +o be, 
on the first of January, 1913, $1,966,477.97, and on 
\ugust 31, 1913, $3,335,587.02. It subsequently ap- 


peared that on November 30 the deficit had increased to 
$4,208,291. On the strength of this showing, the court 
entered its injunction order of November 20, 1913, by 
which the payment of either principal or interest of the 
indebtedness to the A. T. & T. Company was enjoined 
and the Central Union was required to use any surplus 
funds, not needed for current expenses of operation ot 
maintenance, for the payment of outstanding accounts 
payable, bills payable or judgments owing to persons, 
firms or corporations other than the A. T. & T. Company 
or other defendants. The making of any expenditures for 
the extension of the plant of the Central Union, except 
so far as was reasonably necessary to maintain it, was en- 
joined, and the making of any investment in securities 
or properties of other companies was prohibited; and 
the A. T. & T. and other defendants were enjoined from 
conspiring or agreeing to put the Central Union into 
bankruptcy or to otherwise throw it into the hands of a 
receiver. 

Counsel for the complainants had made demand 
upon the defendants for the production of correspond- 
ence that had passed between officers of the Central 
Union and officers of the A. T. & T., and for a large 
number of contracts and other documents. There was 
considerable delay in presenting this material, and on 
December 30, 1913, the court entered an order for the 
production of a large number of documents by the de- 
fendants, including all contracts and correspondence be- 
tween the A. T. & T. Company on one hand and the 
Chicago, Wisconsin, Cleveland and Michigan companies 
on the other hand so far as they related to the current 
conduct of business or to matters similar to the existing 
contracts between the A. T. & T. and Central Union 
companies. The production of such documents was or- 
dered to be made on January 19, 1914. 

The motion for a receiver was called up for final 
disposition on December 29, 1913, and after considerable 
argument the three receivers named in the opening para- 
graph were agreed upon. 

These receivers being now in possession of the prop- 
erty and business of the Central Union Company, the 
next step in court will be the final hearing, at which the 
court will be asked to decide two issues: 

First—whether the $5,200,000 par value stock of the 
\. T. & T. Company in the Central Union is illegal and 
void or not. 

Second—as to the general principles to be followed 
in the accounting which must be had between the A. T. & 
T. Company and the Central Union. 

The theory of the complainants’ original bill is that 
all of the stock claimed to be owned by the A. T. & : 
Company is a mere nullity, as was held in the Dunbar 
case (TELEPHONE ENGINEER for March, 1909). The 
other phase of the complainants’ bill having to do with 
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the accounting was based on the fundamental principles 
that “no man can serve two masters” and that “a trustee 
cannot deal with the property of the trust to the detri- 
ment of the beneficiaries.” 

Students of telephone history will recognize the sig- 
nificance of the fact that this is the first time a Bell tele- 
phone company has been taken over and operated by 
receivers. It is also the first time that the relations be- 
tween the A. T. & T. Company and any of its subsidiaries 
have been examined in court, except in the Dunbar case, 
already cited; and in that case the A. T. & T. Company 
was denied the right to own stock in an Illinois corpora- 
tion (the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, a 
manufacturer ). 

It is estimated that the proposed investigation of the 
validity of every dollar of the indebtedness of approxi- 
mately $35,000,000, with the ultimate appeal to the su- 
preme court of the state, will consume a period of at least 
five years, during which time the receivers will be in 
absolute possession of the Central Union’s property, and 
will not be required to pay one dollar of principal or 
interest on that indebtedness. In that period the inter- 
Bell relations which form, indeed, the vital principle of 
the Bell “system,” will undoubtedly be thoroughly an- 
alyzed from a legal standpoint. The relations or ar- 
rangement between the A. T. & T. Company and all its 
subsidiaries is essentially the same, and the Central Union 
case merely furnishes a test example. 

That, brief as it is, illustrates the importance of the 
present situation of Central Union. No doubt its own 
officers, as well as those of its sister companies and the 
parent A. T. & T., will be glad. to have an authoritative 
decision determining the true status of their relations. 
The final decision may leave present conditions wholly 
unchanged, or it may so affect them as to result ultimately 
in the disorganization of a tremendous system. The sit- 
uation is, indeed, pregnant with possibilities. 

TEN CENTS. 
Bh penen \BLE excitement has been aroused 
among independent operators by a clause in the 
famous letter from N. C. Kingsbury of the A. T. & T. 
to Attorney-General McReynolds of the United States, 
to wit: 

The subscribers of the independent company having toll 
connections : shall pay for such connections the regu- 
lar toll charge of the Bell Company, and in addition . 
a connection charge of ten cents for each message which 
originates on its lines and is carried, in whole or in part, over 
the lines of the Bell system. 

The situation is further complicated by another 
clause of the agreement: That “long lines” business will 
be accepted by the A. T. & T. Company for any distance, 
less or more than 50 miles; and that such business will be 
accepted at regular toll rates, <eithout the ten cent charge. 

The definition of “long lines” business—a peculiarly 
Bell expression—is simply business handled entirely and 
exclusively by the A. T. & T. Company, without the as- 
sistance of any of its subsidiaries. Just why the ten cent 
charge in one case and not in the other; whether, in 
either case, the originating company gets a commission 
on the toll charge; if so, whether that commission is the 
same as a Bell company’s commission; these points, and 
many others, are obscure to the independent operators. 

But there is no occasion for excitement. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and not the Bell com- 
pany, is the authority in this case, and no arrangement 
for the interchange of interstate business will or can be 
put in force without its consent. 
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Creosoted Pole Which Withstood Torrents—Note the Temporary Wires Strung Over Flood. 
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Government_Ownership 


Ever since the British government took over the 
private telephone lines at the expiration of the com- 
pany franchises, the London papers have been filled 
with complaints of the service under the new arrange- 
ment. As the months have gone by, with no improve- 
ment, the complaints have been unusually numerous 
for the past several weeks. 

The London Times has had an expert review the 
situation for the benefit of its readers. His conclusion, 
published a few days ago, ought to be interesting on 
this side of the ocean also. He points out that the 
government decided several years ago to take over 
all telephone lines, and that the private company, 
which was operating under a terminable franchise, did 
not make the improvements in its plant that it would 
have made had it anticipated retaining control of its 
business. But, he says, even if telephone progress had 
not been retarded by the impending government con- 
trol, “the rapid advance that is a vital commercial 
necessity to the country is not being made for the 
simple reason that a government department is, to 
judge from experience, unable to carry on a great 
profit-making commercial concern on a sound business 
basis.” During both periods, therefore, the period of 
private control and since the government has taken 
over the private lines, he concludes that the telephones 
and the public “have suffered, and still are suffering, 
from the influence of government control.” 

The expert explains in some detail how that influ- 
ence manifests itself, and he finds it most demoralizing 
upon the employes. Under private control it was pos- 
sible to maintain discipline by summary treatment of 
delinquents and by rewards for efficiency and faithful 
service. Under government control the employes are 
civil servants, with an assured tenure of office, and 
practically secure from dismissal. They cannot be 
punished for carelessness or indifference, especially 
when that carelessness is difficult to define, and results 
only in general unsatisfactory service. There may be 
an apparent appearance of efficiency and diligence in 
the exchanges, but with the removal of the incentive 
to excellence, which is the rule under private manage- 
ment, the employes do only that which is necessary 
to keep their jobs. The London expert calls this 
the “root-fault” of the conduct of business by a gov- 
ernment department and he sees no way of eradicating 
it. Its evils can be mitigated somewhat, but that is 
all. 

All these evils are known to every open-minded 
student of the subject. Yet because the government 
owns the telephones in England we are told that it 
ought to own them here, and because it owns the 
telegraph lines, and loses money on them, there are 
credulous persons who talk about the great success 
of government ownership on the other side of the 
ocean, and urge that we have more of it on this side. 
But would it not be better to wait till they get through 
finding fault over there before we adopt their errors? 





Telephone Superior to Telegraph 


The superiority of the telephone over the tele- 
graph in dispatching trains, during a storm was dem- 
onstrated during the recent cold wave on the line 
between Grand Junction and Salt Lake where the 


Rio Grande recently installed a telephonic dispatching 
system. Usually the trains were held up during 
icy weather because of slippery rails, but this difficulty 
was obviated by the telephone system, telephones 
being placed at every thirty-seventh telephone pole, 
enabling conductors to report their condition to the 
dispatcher without much delay. 

The telephone wires are of copper, whereas the 
telegraph is of iron and consequently much of the wire 
trouble was eliminated. It is claimed that communi 
cation between the various offices was not once inter- 
rupted despite the stormy weather, which affected 
other parts of the system. As a result of the success 
of the experiment it is probable that the telephone 
dispatching system will be extended to other parts ot 
the Rio Grande lines in Colorado. 

It is probable that the telephone lines will be 
extended east from Grand Junction into Glenwood and 
eventually the entire system will be operated with 
the use of the telephone. 


Lincoln Company Situation 

The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
of Nebraska, is receiving demands for the repurchase 
of a large amount of its common stock, totaling $1,- 
600,000, and issued to investors at different times 
during the last few years with a guarantee that it 
would be taken in February, 1914, by the Bell tele- 
phone interests, if the holders wished to dispose of it 
at that time. Part of this stock was sold under repre- 
sentations that it carried a fixed dividend of 8 per 
cent. A year ago the rate was cut to 7 per cent ir 
notices given out by the company. Portions of stock 
were issued to the stockholders in smaller companies 
taken over by the Lincoln concern, in its process of 
wiping out competition in the South Platte country. 
Many of the stockholders of this class are demanding 
that they receive cash redemption for the securities, 
according to the stipulation entered into by the Lin- 
coln and Bell companies. 

The chief trouble now confronting the local com- 
pany is the agreement recently announced between 
\ttorney General McReynolds and President Vail of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
whereby the latter is to discontinue acquirement of 
other telephone interests and is to give up control of 
competing properties which it has already secured. 

The Bell has served notice on the Lincoln com- 
pany that this agreement will prevent it from carry- 
ing out its end of the bargain of a few years back and 
that if the stock is to be taken off the hands of those 
noW possessing it the Lincoln company will have to 
make full arrangements itself. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Association wiil 
hold its annual meeting at Madison, February 11 and 
12. The question of standard practice will be consid- 
ered in connection with the state commission. A 
project will also be discussed for holding midsummer 
meetings at different points in the state. 

The appraisal of the plant of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, as it stood on 
December 31, 1912, made by Bion J. Arnold, expert 
electrical engineer named on the citizens’ valuation 
committee, has been finished. 
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First Convention of New Telephone Association 


Indzpendent Telephone Association of America Has Big Meeting January 6 to 8. 





> HE first annual 
convention of 
the Independent 
Telephone _Associa- 
tion of America con- 
vened at La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, on 
Tuesday, January 6, 
1914, and was called 
to order by E. B. 
Fisher of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Reverend Mr. 
Hyde of the Rovens- 





wood Methodist 
Church invoked the 
divine blessing. 

The mayor of 


Chicago, being unable 
to be present, sent as 
his substitute a 
gentleman represent- 
B. G. Hubbell, President ing the city’s legal 
department, Mr. Ma- 
thias, who in behalf of the City of Chicago, extended a 
cordial welcome to the city. He said in part: 








There are within five hundred miles of Chicago over 
1,500,000 subscribers to independent telephones. When you gen- 
tlemen have accomplished at least one of the purposes for which 
you were organized we will be able to welcome those subscribers 
to Chicago over the telephone. I have been interested in inde- 
dependent telephony affairs for a good many years. It has been 
my pleasure, not only in Chicago, but at the legislature of this 
state, to aid in the passage or the defeat of laws calculated 
either to benefit or harm independent telephone companies. The 
telephone men of this country have a good many problems to 
solve. It has been the independent telephone companies that 
have developed the rural telephone. There has been a good deal 
of agitation in Chicago about the question as to whether there 
should be permitted two telephone companies. If telephones are 
to serve a useful, commercial and social purpose that system or 
those systems which connect the people of this community with 
the most subscribers is the best for the community. Now, there 
are two ways in my mind of accomplishing that: One by legis- 
lation compelling all telephones to give interchangeable service 
between cities and all communities. If that cannot be obtained 
then two telephones is better for the community. 


The response to the address of welcome was given 
by D. M. Neill of Minnesota, an abstract of whose ad- 
dress follows: 


Certainly we could not hope to receive any warmer welcome 
to any city in these United States than we have received this 
morning from the representative of Chicago. It is useless to 
say that this audience was gratified at his remarks that he 
recognized the importance of this gathering. Chicago has erred 
and erred greatly in failing to be the center of the independent 
telephone movement in these United States. 

Regulation does some things, but nothing but competition 
has ever brought men to the point where they have exerted 
themselves to the last possible point of endeavor. The commis- 
sions say that they will allow you to earn 8 per cent or some 
other stipulated amount. Well, if they allow me to make the 
expenses I will let them stipulate the amount that we will pay 
for dividends. I will see that the stock issues are large enough 
and the officers paid salaries enough to take care of all the bal- 
ance and the price will be fixed at what I say and not at what 
the commission says. That, gentlemen, has been the history of 
monopoly the world over. Perhaps you and I would not be any 
different if we had a monopoly. Human nature is the same and 


monopoly destroys not only the man who submits to it, but it 
destroys the man who has the monopoly. It robs him of his 
energy. It robs him of that desire to do his utmost to furnish 
the community something better than the other man furnishes 
at a lower price if it can be done. 

The independent people of these United States have come 
here to Chicago time and time again and rapped at Chicago's 
door and said, “We want connection with you, we want to do 
business with you,” and they have not been heard. Now, these 
are the men sitting right here that are able to tell Chicago what 
to do. They are the men that understand their business, and I 
hope the time has come when the representatives of Chicago’s 
people will realize that there is a body of men in existence to 
whom they can go and get the information which they desire 
and which I believe they are honestly seeking, but have not been 
seeking in the right direction. They can get the information 
from this association. Chicago has it within her power and in 
her hands today to release herself from the burden of this 
monopoly and to place herself in communication with that 
million and a half subscribers to which Mr. Mathias so elo- 
quently referred a short time ago. 

Competition must be permitted at every point where it de- 
sires to arise, or it means that the government of the United 
States will be compelled perforce for the benefit of the people 
to take over the great toll lines and the telegraph lines of the 
United States. I believe it is our duty and I believe we are 
strong enough to stand right up before this government of the 
United States and demand that the people shall be given a 
square deal in the telephone business as they are demanding and 
getting in everything else, and that no company shall be per- 
mitted to levy a tax of ten cents per message or any other 
amount on the people of one locality that is not levied on the 
people of another. 

These are some of the things that this assembly has been 
called together to consider. 

As Mr. Neill concluded President E. B. Fisher arose 
to deliver his address, which appears in slightly abbrevi- 
ated form in another part of this issue. 

The secretary’s report, being not quite ready for de- 
livery, and the noon hour being near, the president called 
on B. G. Hubbell of Buffalo for a short talk, the sub- 
stance of which follows: 

The thing that interests me most in the telephone business 
today is co-operation. We all know that we are engaged in a 
good business. But we don’t meet together often enough to 
have the support given to each other that is necessary, to hear 
other men tell the things that we know are true. I know I sit 
in my office frequently and discuss things, and listen to argu- 
ments through the newspapers of regulated monopolies being 
the important thing in this country, and I wonder if regulated 
monopoly possibly isn’t the thing that we ought to have. And 
then I come to Chicago and meet you men who are interested 
in the same line of business as I am and believe as I believe, 
and we sit about for a day and discuss things, and I will go 
home and know that I am right. 

That support has been lacking in the last four years in the 
independent telephone business, I am sorry to say. To my mind 
there is no necessity for a national association to be something 
to allow people to get out of the telephone business. We want 
an association that will be helpful to those who want to stay in 
the telephone business, and primarily that is what this Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America has been organized 
for, to be of assistance in every conceivable way to those in the 
telephone business who believe in it, who desire to stay in it 
and who desire to make it their business, their life’s work; and 
there is every opportunity for all of those in the independent 
telephone business with that idea in mind to belong to this Asso- 
ciation, and every independent telephone company in the United 
States that really believes in the business, that wishes to stay 
in it, should be a member of this Association. It was organized 
because of the dire necessities of the situation. 

We have had culminating thus in the telephone business, as 
I see it, a series of momentous events. We have hoped for them 
for the last five or six years. We have hoped for a tribunal that 
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we could go to lay down the facts of the telephone business, 
the facts as we saw them, some authoritative tribunal, unpreju- 
diced, that would give us a fair decision when the time came 
During the past year the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
interested itself in the business, the Department of Justice has 
brought suit on the Pacific Coast to adjudicate the telephone 
situation from a legal point of view, President Wilson has 
voiced the sentiments of the independent side of the commercial 
business of the country; and it has been not only necessary, but 
the government of these United States has pleaded with the 
independent people of this country to get together so that their 
views might be voiced in the government 

We have done a wonderful work. I am willing to confess 
my part to it and I am proud of it. We have laid down a prin 
ciple of fact and statement. It has been presented to the Depart 
ment of Justice, and on the basis of that principle that we have 
insisted upon, the agreement of the A. T. & T. Company was 
formed. If you will read the resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of this association and then read the agreement that 
the A. T. & T. Company gave to the Department of Justice you 
will find that our agreement was the basis of that agreement 
almost article for article. No association to my mind has ever 
done so momentous a thing as this association has done in its 
short life. No association has ever promulgated and demanded 
a settlement of so tremendous a proposition as the telephone 
proposition, and which has been received so earnestly and favor 
ably by the people at large. The settlement of the telephone 
situation as it is understood to be settled has brought confidence 
to the general public, has paved the way for a future for the 
independent telephone interests that we never hoped to have 
[ think that this association should be given full credit for it 
without any deviation. 


President Fisher then called upon Mr. Thompson, 


from Ohio, for a few remarks, which he devoted to ad- 


vocating that the old association be invited to join the 


new one in its work. There was no immediate discussion 
on this idea, however. 
president’s absence and called upon the secretary for an 
announcement, which concerned the importance of clos- 
ing exhibit rooms during sessions, arranging for banquet 
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tickets, and reading some proposed amendments to the 
by-laws 

Mr. Randall of St. Paul then proposed that the ques 
tion of combining the two associations be given a definite 


place on the program, and it was announced for discus 


sion at 10 a. m. Wednesdav. 
\djournment was then taken until two o'clock 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session opened promptly. Mr. Mid 
dleton of the Home Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Portland, Ore., read the following letter from Samuel 
Hill, president of the company and a director of the 
association : 

ownership of telephones was pro- 
posed by Representative Lewis, of Maryland Uheoretically, 
government ownership is desirable. In England, 30 days after 
the government had taken over the telephone service, The Tele- 
phone Users’ Association, 10,000 in number, had been formed to 
redress grievances which had already developed. Monopoly in 
governmental hands is only less objectionable than in private 
hands. 

The American business man 
\merican public demands competition \s is well known, there 
are two competing telegraph companies; also there are numerous 
independent telephone companies competing with the Bell tele- 
phone system. If the Postal Telegraph Cable Company could 
affiliate with the independent telephone companies, and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company retain its affiliation with the 
Bell telephone system, giving two strong concerns competing 
in quality of service rendered, I believe the public would be 
satisfied. 

Many things are to be considered by the 
cost in the operation of a public service plant. Efficiency, cheer- 
fulness, accuracy, and promptness can be accomplished only 
through the spirit of competition. Monopoly retards all develop- 
ment, all progress, and stifles initiative. What inducement to 
invest? An invention once perfected would be of no value un- 
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less utilized. Why utilize anything new when you already com- 
mand all the business? 

The value of competition is shown by Mr. Lewis’ statement 
that in 24 cities of America, averaging 342,486 in population, 
the average annual telephone rental is $53 under competition; 
while in 36 cities, averaging only 188,629 in population, without 
competition, $81 is paid in annual rental. 

The importance of emphasizing this, is that this is the first 
time the matter has ever been studied by an independent source 
under the quasi authority of the government. 

It is not right to impugn the motives of any man, but the 
present offers of the Bell interests, to give connection to inde- 
pendent companies, should be scrutinized with some care. I 
fear the Greeks bearing gifts. The wooden horse left outside 
the gates of Troy and hauled within the walls, gave birth, over 
night, to an army which captured the city. 

Are there not certain independent companies now controlled 
by the Bell, with which the Bell would like to make open con- 
nection? What is a proper tariff to charge between the Bell 
company and the independents for the exchange of business? 
What will be the effect of such connections upon the smaller 
companies, called upon as they constantly are, to make further 
financial arrangements? Can they borrow as readily as before? 

In proposing to separate the Western Union, what is its finan- 
cial condition if turned adrift to shift for itself without tele- 
phonic communication? Can it survive? What member of the 
board of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company was 
associated with the former head of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford—the most glaring example of the failure of an at- 
tempted monopoly in modern times? 

What the American people need more than anything else 
is honest education on the telephone situation. They must be 
shown the amount of money invested in the independent tele- 
phone companies as contrasted with the Bell lines. The millions 
spent in dinging into the ears of the American people, through 
so-called advertisements in the press, to the effect that telephony 
is a natural monopoly; that two telephone systems are a nui- 
sance, should be counteracted in some way. The question should 
be fairly presented. If the American people want competition, 
they are entitled to it. But the government should act as an 
intermediary and protect all the rights of its people. The inde- 
pendent telephone companies of America were called into exist- 
ence because of conditions which were intolerable. The public is 
quick to forget, and the attitude of this Association is to see to 
it that all the facts are presented before the decision is reached. 


Mr. Middleton then exhibited with the lantern many 
beautiful colored views of the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing views of the city of Portland and vicinity, some of the 
excellent roads that had been built, the beautiful orchards, 
scenes on the Columbia river, as well as some views of the 
office and equipment of his own telephone company. 

The president next introduced C. G. Alexander of 
the Chicago office of the Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York, and announced as Mr. Alexander’s subject 
“Liability Insurance and Workman’s Compensation Act.”’ 
Mr. Alexander’s address will be published later. 

Charles E. Merriam, alderman from Chicago’s sev- 
enth ward, professor of political economy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and a recognized authority on civic prob- 
lems, then addressed the meeting on the subject of “The 
City’s Relation to Public Service.” 

The main point in Mr. Merriam’s talk was that pub- 
lic utilities should be divorced from municipal politics. 
Their present relation was, he stated, astounding to. those 

‘not familiar with it. He strongly advocated “home rule” 
in the regulation of public service, believing that the city 
and not the state should control in cases like that of 
Chicago. Fair return upon a fair valuation was another 
point he emphasized, and he pointed out that expense in- 
curred in eliminating competition is not a part of fair 
valuation. 

He asserted that regulative bodies should make it a 
point to insist that modern standards of engineering 
be lived up to and new improvements adopted bv utili- 
ties. He also believed every municipality should have 
legal and financial power to take over and operate public 
utilities whose present operation was unsatisfactory. At 
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present they can revoke franchises or cut wires; but that 
does not help the public. He closed with the exhortation 
to treat the public fairly, quoting “With what measure ye 
mete it shall be meted unto you.” 

The president then stated that perhaps the most im- 
portant committee to be appointed in the convention was 
the Committee on Resolutions. It was the duty of this 
committee to define the association’s position, to make it a 
benefit for the people and to the government of the United 
States. The committee on resolutions consisted of B. G. 
Hubbeil of New York, G. W. Robinson of Minnesota, 
F. L. Bohn of Indiana, W. L. Goodrich of Wisconsin, 
C. L. Ovitt of Vermont, J. B. Middleton of Oregon, J. C. 
Casler of Texas. 

Secretary Vivian made the announcement that the 
Board of Directors would meet at five o'clock, and that 
all members of the Service Department Committee were 
requested to meet immediately at the adjournment of the 
meeting. After some discussion of banquet arrangements 
and the closing of exhibition rooms the meeting was ad- 
journed until Wednesday morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The convention was called to order by President 
Fisher and was opened with prayer by Dr. F. L. Selden 
of the Ravenswood Presbyterian Church. 

The first number on the program was a moving pic- 
ture comedy entitled, “Hello, Trouble,” which was en- 
joyed thoroughly. Following this agreeable entertain- 
ment C. E. Randall of St. Paul delivered his address on 
“Independent Telephony—What Shall It Be?” This will 
appear in an early number of TELEPHONE ENGINEER. 

A booklet entitled “The New Freedom,” by John D. 
Wells, reviewing President Wilson’s prophetic words 
on the future of industry, was distributed by courtesy ot 
the Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The photographer then took the picture that 
appears in this report. 

Mr. Crowley of Superior, Wis., then delivered the 
following announcement of the Service Bulletin which 
the association’s service department proposed to issue 
during the ensuing year: 

The Service Department of this Association, as a technical 
telephone man, I look upon as one of its most important depart- 
ments. It has outlined bulletins covering different steps from 
the installation of exchanges, the maintenance of exchanges, and 
the operation of exchanges. Then these bulletins should be sub- 
divided in, for instance, construction—aerial wire, toll line, con- 
duit, cable and general construction. In the central office equip- 
ment—installation and maintenance of switchboard, magneto 
switchboards from 50 to 1,000 lines, common battery exchanges 
from 200 lines up to 5,000 lines. The rural exchanges, switch- 
boards for rural communities and small villages, their installa- 
tion and maintenance. So these bulletins are going to be one 
of the greatest benefits to the smaller companies that has ever 
been done since independent telephony first came to light. We 
are going to reach that class of telephone operators that hereto- 
fore we have never been able to reach. If they have any troubles 
they can inquire from the Service Department, and the gentle- 
men who are going to prepare these different bulletins. Now. 
as an illustration of the benefits that the Service Department will 
be able to render to the companies, and thereby build up the 
membership of this Association, I want to call your attention 
to one case the other day. I had occasion to drop off at a little 
town in Wisconsin, and the man was removing three cords 
from his switchboard. He placed them on a nail on the wall, 
and I said to him, “Are you going to repair those later on?” 
And he said, “Oh, no, we never repair those cords.” “Well,” I 
said, “why not?” “Why,” he says, “It is a good deal cheaper 
not to. We buy a new plug and a new cord together, the factory 
sends us a complete outfit, and we just slip it in.’ That is one 
case, and if we can show a smaller company where we can save 
it money by advising it in such matters, it will become a mem- 
ber of our Association. 

There are questions before commissions now that we are 
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arguing back and forth in the telephone business. The life of 
switchboards, for example, enters into the question of deprecia 
tion, and we find, if we take a number of smaller villages and 
towns, that the life of a switchboard is practically four or five 
years. Now take your own community, and just think over this 
—the number of small switchboards that have been changed 
during the last five years. These changes are not due to the 
fact that the switchboard is worn out, but they are due to the 
fact that it was not properly maintained. With the Service 
Association sending out to the small operators bulletins advising 
them how to maintain and keep up that switchboard, instead of 
having a life of four or five years their life will be increased to 
at least ten or twelve years. 

Now, those are the things that the Service Department is 
about to do, and I think there is nothing that this Association 
could do of more importance than to boost along continually the 
Service Department to bring the little fellow to us. Let us 
help the little fellows and they will help us. 

President Fisher endorsed the words of the speaker 
and commented on a recent United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Kansas case, finding that no matter what 
contracts have been made or what ordinances have been 
passed, in the state of Kansas the new Kansas Commis- 
sion is paramount. It can disregard contracts for serv- 
ices, it can disregard ordinances, it can make rates and 
insist upon those rates under the decision of the Supreme 
Court just handed down, and those rates should be 
founded on justice and accurate knowledge. “See what 
a tremendous work,” he said, “an association of this 
kind has in hand to help all its members to intelligent re- 
ports, both to the state and the national commissions.” 

The next number on the program was “An Account- 
ing System Which is Simpie, Flexible, Practical, and 
Meets Requirements of State and National Commissions,” 
by John W. Coffey of Indianapolis. Mr. Coffey showed 
with the lantern a number of slides demonstrating his 
system, and gave an interesting talk. 

Adjournment was then taken until two o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president 
promptly at two o’clock. Moving pictures entitled “The 
Spinners of Speech,” entertained the visitors very agree- 
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ably for a half hour. This film showed in popular fash- 
ion the marvelous development of the telephone in the 
United States, and was very appropriate to the occasion, 
While some of its material was drawn from Bell sources, 
the editors of TELEPHONE ENGINEER are assured by the 
makers of the film, Messrs. Pathé Freres, that its taking 
was entirely independent of any suggestion or arrange- 
ment of any Bell company. 

James C. McCabe, president of the Valley Home 
lelephone Company, and an old newspaper man, read 
a very interesting paper on publicity and what it had 
done for his company, showing some slides of typical 
advertisements. This paper will be published later. 

D. M. Neill of Minnesota took the place of J. H. 
Wright of New York in leading an experience meeting. 
Mr. Binkley of Hamilton, Ohio, a new member, started 
the proceedings with an account of his company’s diffi- 
culties in getting connection with Cincinnati, a few miles 
south. He proposed a resolution to the effect that the 
association give its assistance in gaining such connection. 
\fter some discussion the matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions, which already was considering sev- 
eral such cases. 

Mr. Schotts of Pennsylvania was called upon, but 
begged to be excused on account of recent sickness. 

Mr. Goodrich of Wisconsin told how his company, 
at La Crosse, had had some unsatisfactory dealings with 
regard to interconnection, and proposed to fight it out 
under Wisconsin laws rather than rely on the recent 
\. T. & T. agreement. 

\ member wanted to know why independent com- 
panies should pay the ten cent connection charge men- 
tioned in the A. T. & T. letter to the attorney-general. 
Mr. Neill expressed the opinion that the association, and 
the independents generally, should fight this proviso, as 
agreeing to it would be a retrograde step. 

This concluded the experience meeting, and H. P. 
Currier of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany presented his paper on “The Little Big Things of 
Transmission.” This paper, with a discussion by B. C. 
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Groh of the Automatic Electric Company, is printed 
elsewhere. 

Secretary Vivian explained the principle to be ob- 
served in balloting for new officers. Ballots had been 
sent to every member company, listing 41 names, with 
the privilege of writing in other names if desired. The 
name receiving the highest number of votes would be 
elected president; the next highest, first vice-president ; 
next highest, second vice-president ; next six, directors for 
two years; next six highest, directors for one year. 

Adjournment was then taken until ten o'clock Thurs 
day morning. 

THE BANQUET. 

At seven o'clock Wednesday evening the guests as- 
sembled for the banquet in the hotel’s banquet hall on 
the nineteenth floor. 

This event, to say the least was distinctly different 
from the old, familiar form of telephone banquet. There 
was no speaker’s table and no, speakers. Instead there 
was an excellent orchestra; the Oxford male quartette ; 
Chris Lane, a song and story artist; Mignon Douglass, 
cabaret entertainer; James’ Sherman, monologist and 
prestidigitateur: Fred Sosman, character singer; and a 
grand chorus of the whole on popular songs. 
) This interesting aggregation of talent devoted their 
efforts to eliminating any possible fraction of a second 
of silence or solemnity. From the overture to the quar- 
tette’s good-night song, which emptied the hall, every 1n- 
stant was occupied ; and so frequent were the demands on 
the assembled company for choruses that they scarcels 
had time to consume the following excellent menu: 


COTUIT COCKTAIL 


BISQUE OF LOBSTER AU QUENELLES 
CELERY OLIVES ALMONDS 
FILET OF BASS, SAUCE ITALIENNE 
POTATOES PARISIENNE 
NOISETTE OF SPRING LAMB, FRESH MINT 
STRING BEANS AU BEURRE 
SUPREME OF GUINEA HEN WITH FRESH MUSHROOMS A LA TACK 


SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES 
GRAPE FRUIT SALAD 
ICE CREAM SURPRISE 
ASSORTED CAKES 
RICHELIEU CHEESE 
TOASTED CRACKERS 
COFFEE 
TEMPERANCE COCKTAII 
CIGARS 
One of these choruses, in which all joined, was sung 
to the air of “Good-Bye, Boys,” and ran as follows: 


GOOD LUCK, BOYS. 


BY MARVIN LEE. 


Dedicated to the Independent Telephone 


(Respectfully 
Association of America.) 


I’m going to sing about the I. T. A. 

That grand Association of today. 
The best of Service it is giving; 
“1.7.” Reduced the Cost of Living. 

Our shield was born in “Eighteen ninety-six”’ 
When Daddy Fisher fought the “Bell”; 
But since U. J. T. A. and T. S. A. combined 
We made the poor old phone trust yell: 


CHORUS 

Good luck, boys 

We can’t help but win in our battle 
Good luck, boys. 

We have made the Phone Trust bones rattle 
Washington fought back in “seventy-six” 
For Independence; we're in that same fix; 

But his fighting days are o'er while we've just 

Begun OUR War; 

So good luck, boys. 
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The Pioneers of 3 i. Double A 

Are men who know the phone needs of today 
Ever since the Bell Trust started trouble, 
Who fought with us but B. G. Hubbell 

Dick Valentine and our friend Robinson 
Put :p a grand old fight; 

Our Walter Uhl and E. D. Schade are fighters too 
Together with John B. Wright. 


CHORUS. 

Good luck, boys, 

We've banded to give the best Service. 

Good luck, boys, 

There’s nothing on earth that can swerve us 

Each and every Trust Long Distance Line 

Will connect with each I. T. phone so fine. 

When the wounds of war have healed, 

We'll make ali Look for the Shield; 

So good luck, boys. 

THURSDAY 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 
ten o'clock and a moving picture comedy of a telephonic 
nature provided entertainment for a few minutes. The 
president announced that the polls for election would be 
open from twelve to two, and Messrs. Scott of Warsaw, 
Ind.; Bradley of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Cast of Mil- 
bank, S. D., would act as judges of election. Arthur 
Bessey Smith of the Automatic Electric Company then 
gave a short talk on automatic telephony, which he illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

President Fisher then turned the chair over to Mr. 
Schade of Johnstown, Pa., commenting briefly on the mili- 
tant history of that state and locality. Mr. Schade read 
a clipping giving some of the testimony offered, in the 
government’s suit against the Bell, at Philadelphia. He 
next called on Mr. Crowley of Superior, Wis.. for his ad- 
dress on the “Action of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission on Standardization of Operating Rules and Prac- 
tices,” which was in part as follows: 

On September 23, 1913, the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
held a conference of all the companies operating in the state 
of Wisconsin for the purpose of adopting standard rules and 
practices for operating companies throughout the state. At that 
conference there were some seventy odd companies represented 
out of six hundred. Now, the questions and subdivisions of the 
standards and practices as set down are as follows: First, equip- 
ment and line construction, substantial, safe and reasonably free 
from interference; equipment and line, construction capable of 
good transmission; equipment and line construction limited num- 
ber of subscribers on a line; equipment and line construction, 
companies responsible for condition of equipment. Under the 
second subdivision: Equipment central station, adequate switch- 
board capacity; equipment central station, reliability on duplicate 
power and lighting. Under the third subdivision: Operating 
force—sufficient operating force, prompt answering of calls, the 
handling of calls, phraseology and courtesy. Under the fourth 
division: Information and treatment of subscribers; directories 
revised frequently; published rules affecting the public; toll rates 
and rules; pay station operation and record of complaints. 

The Wisconsin commission, I think, is the first public utility 
commission to adopt the telephone standards and practices. The 
discussion took place at this conference relative to the different 
questions that I have just mentioned, and it was decided that 
the commission, as engineers, from the information they had 
gathered throughout the state and in their different tests, would 
again go over the question of modifying and adding to the dif- 
ferent questions that came up. Now I think there is nothing 
that this association can do of such importance at this time 
through the Service Department as to follow this same question 
up, adopt the standards which in their judgment will be fair to 
the public and at the same time can be lived up to by the oper- 
ating companies without any violation to such standards and 
without increasing the burdens on any of the operating com- 
panies. I believe that action ought to be taken at this meeting 
towards the adoption of such standards as are necessary to 
render to the public a satisfactory service at all times, and after 
the adoption of such standards, hereafter when state commission 
hearings are being held the officers of our Service Association 
may be in attendance to assist the commission in the adoption of 
such standards. 


MORNING SESSION. 
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J. N. Cadby of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
followed with an excellent paper on “Standards for Tele- 
phone Service,” which will be published later. fat 

The chairman called upon W. H. Matthews of St. 
Louis for an interesting dissertation upon the advantage 
of belonging to the order of the Sons of Jove. of which 
he is Jupiter. 

E. C. Lewis of the Telephone Improvement Com- 
pany gave a short talk on efficiency, and explained, with 
the help of lantern slides, the automanual equipment. 

President Fisher at this point resumed the chair and 
called upon H. N. Tolles for a talk on “Business Build- 
ing,” which also was illustrated with slides. 

Adjournment followed. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the president, 
who announced that the Resolutions Committee had been 
requested to get together again. The meeting was then 
opened with stereopticon views of various parts of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company’s factory and 
of telephone apparatus manufactured by it. Mr. Faris, 
who exhibited the views. extended a cordial invitation to 
every one attending the convention to visit the Kellogg 
factory, and to give a considerable time to it, as the plant 
was so extensive that only a most casual inspection could 
be made in a limited time. The president then rose to 
remark: 

Some of our manufacturing friends have been exceedingly 
generous, which you are no doubt beginning to understand. Our 
expenses must necessarily be quite large. We could not have 
appeared at Washington, we could not have sent out thousands 
of letters and circulars, and all that sort of thing without using 
somebody’s money, and the manufacturers have been most .gen- 
erous in their assistance in that way, and we hope that we have 
so conducted ourselves at this convention in the earlier stages 
of our Association’s career as to induce them to still continue 
our friends, and for them to take a larger interest in the future. 

The president then announced the next subject on the 
program would be an address by W. F. Goodrich of Wis- 
consin on “How to Make a Market for Home Securities, 
which will be published later. 

The first order of business of the afternoon session 
of the last day of the convention was the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. Mr. Hubbell, chairman of 
the committee, read the following: 

We approve and confirm with enthusiasm the following reso- 
lutions, a memorandum of which was submitted by the officers 
of this Association to the attorney general of the United States, 
the which resolutions we hope will be the basis of the ultimate 
settlement of the telephone difficulties which have beset the tele- 
phone interests of this country, to-wit: 

First—That Bell monopoly and all allied interests be per- 
manently enjoined and restrained from monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize the interstate telephone business by di- 
rectly or indirectly acquiring competitive telephone companies 
engaged to any extent whatever in interstate business. 

Second—That the A. T. & T. lines be declared common car- 
riers, and, as such, open to connection with all independent com- 
panies and their patrons to points beyond the toll territory of the 
company seeking connection upon reasonable terms and _ condi- 
tions, and without discrimination in favor of Bell subsidiaries 
and their patrons. 

Third—That wherever competing telephone companies have 
been directly or indirectly acquired by Bell monopoly or allied 
interests, and the physical properties remain separate and intact, 
the acquisition be declared invalid and such properties restored 
to a true competitive field. 

We, therefore, call upon the officers and directors of this 
Association to use their utmost untiring efforts to cause laws to 
be enacted and enforced which will provide to the public and to 
all independent telephone companies of this country the full 
facilities asked for in the above resolutions submitted to the 
attorney general, and their subsequent permanent enjoyment. 


A member here suggested that as this resolution 
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was one of the most important for the convention to act 
upon, Mr. Hubbell explain what action the directors 
would have to take to carry it into effect if adopted. 
Mr. Hubbell replied: 


The Board of Directors of this Association were. called 
upon to submit their interpretations of what would be a solution 
of the Independent Telephone difficulties which have beset this 
country, and after considerable discussion these three paragraphs 
were brought down to as few words as could be formulated, 
and these paragraphs were submitted to the attorney general of 
the United States, and it is our understanding that these para- 
graphs were used as the basis for the letter of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company which has been published 
broadcast throughout the country. 

My understanding is: I have had no consultation with the 
\. T. & T. Company—that throughout the United States it has 
what is known as short toll territory. It is such territory as 
covers a certain prescribed district in which the preponderance 
of toll business is carried, and that business is carried over lines 
locally controlled and locally operated by the largest exchange in 
that particular district; that those toll territories join on to 
each other throughout the entire country, and that the A. T. & 
T. Company, which is designated in the letter as the “long lines,” 
carries the business between one toll territory and another toll 
territory. Buffalo, for instance, local toll territory extends as far 
east as Rochester, seventy miles away; as far west as the state 
line, about the same distance, and as far south as a little town 
called Nowanda, which is the separation of some counties, only 
about forty miles south of Buffalo. The Buffalo toll territory 
is the territory that is operated by the local company, the western 
district of the Bell Company in New York state, and that any 
messages originating at Buffalo going to Rochester are handled 
by the local company at Buffalo. The A. T. & T. Company has 
nothing to do with it. Any messages originating at Buffalo going 
an equal distance of seventy miles south, we will say to James- 
town, which is beyond the local toll territory of that particular 
district, is handled by the A. T. & T. Company. Now, I interpret 
this letter to mean this: That within fifty miles of Buffalo we 
are not privileged to connect with any Buffalo subscribers for 
any distance. The reason for that is that there is set up a local 
radius, a radius of local influence, which is assumed for the pur- 
pose of this argument to extend fifty miles beyond the point of 
origination. The local influence of Buffalo radiates out fifty 
miles beyond Buffalo, and in that district the Bell Company 
does not want to give access to its subscribers. I think it is fair 
to say we would not want the Bell Company to connect with us 
within our local radius. If the local toll lines extend beyond 
the fifty-mile radius in any direction, independent companies 
may have connection with the subscribers of the Bell Company 
upon paying the regular toll charge plus ten cents. That is en- 
tirely on the local lines. The A. T. & T. Co., as I understand 
the matter, has an entirely separate organization, separate em- 
ployes, who have no affiliations with and no control under the 
local companies in these districts. Any messages which orig- 
inate in Buffalo going to points reached and carried by the 
\. T. & T. Co. long distance lines, it undertakes to take at 
Buffalo and carry to its destination regardless of the distance. 
It may under certain circumstances be five miles from one local 
toll territory over to another local toll territory—the A. T. & T. 
will undertake that distance and carry it to its destination 
at the same rate that it will charge any one of the public in 
person going into a booth in a hotel or Buffalo lines at the 
same place. The question arises whether it will handle that in 
the same spirit in which it is given. Heretofore I have been 
free to criticize the A. T. & T. Co. for the mistakes of omission 
that it has made, but I hardly can conceive that an intelligent 
body of business men would attempt to fool the government of 
these United States and make a proposition apparently on the 
face of it so fair and open as this without meaning to carry it 
out, and for our purposes, as I see them, we must take this offer 
in the spirit in which we understand it to be made. 

This resolution, however, calls upon the officers of this Asso- 
ciation to see that laws are so amended or additional laws are 
passed, wherever it may be necessary that they shall be passed, 
to make legal this obligation, make it binding upon the A. T. & 
1. coe 

After the adoption of the first resolution, the chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Hubbell, read the 
second resolution as follows: 

Believing in regulation as we do, be it Resolved that the 
Board of Directors and this Association assist in the securing of 
such a regulation of the telephone business by state and national 
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to 


and yet shall reserve unto the Federal authorities the power t 
prevent any and all mergers of telephone properties, which 
mergers would tend in any respect whatever to stifle competition 
in the interstate telephone business. 

Mr. Hubbell gave the following explanation of this 


resolution : 

Its purpose is frankly to prevent the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company from acquiring independent telephone com 
panies. We agree that the state and local authorities should 
control the telephone proposition, its operation, conduct, class 
of construction, manner of construction; but we want to prohibit 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company of itself from 
acquiring telephone companies in competition with it. It has 
agreed in the first paragraph of its letter not to do this. We 
believe that this organization should pass resolutions that we 
should assist in securing regulations which will prevent their do 
ing so. It might be said in explanation of this resolution that a 
little telephone company in the center of the state had so small 
an interstate business that it wasn’t important as to whether 
it was merged with the Bell Telephone Company or not. It could 
not be a restriction of interstate telephone business because, even 
though it had the facilities to talk between one state and another, 
very small—one or two messages 
that it was not important 


yet the exercise of it was so 
a month or often one or two a year 
But reverse the subject if you will, and our argument is that you 
should wish to prevent the A. T. & T. Co. from acquiring even 
that little telephone company, because no matter how :small its 
interstate business may be, it is a point towards the restriction 
of interstate telephone business. None of us handle enough in 
terstate business to warrant any one seeking us out as interstate 
companies; but in the aggregate we handle a sufficient percent- 
age, so that if any leeway was given to the purchase by the A 
T. & T. Co. of any business there would be no chance to stop, 
and if it bought us all it would have 100 per cent of the inter 
state business, and so it is our desire, not that a man shall not 
sell his telephone securities to another man or not that he shall 
not merge or develop into a larger company, but it is a prohibition 
hat we seek against the acquisition of telephone companies in 
restraint of trade—of interstate telephone trade—which can be 
lone better by the purchase from time to time of independent 
companies by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company or 
its allied interests. Now, I understand that there is no objection 
on the part of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
to this resolution, because in the first paragraph of its letter it 
has agreed that it will not purchase such companies. 

This resolution having been unanimously 
Mr. Hubbell read the third resolution as follows: 

Whereas, we believe that the telephone business is funda 
mentally local, and not universal, and that as such it should be 
operated for the public benefit by locally managed independent 
telephone companies; and 

Whereas. we believe that the monopoly by any one institu 
tion of so important a facility as the telephone would result in 
great disaster and loss to the public of this country; 

Now, therefore, because of these conditions, we 
support by the public of all independently owned telephone com 


carried, 


urge the 


panies. 
Mr. Hubbell then explained that the purpose of the 
resolution was as follows: 

It has been said that this Association stood for competition 
in the telephone business, and that some little telephone company 
isolated out in the country, which never had competition, might 
misunderstand our purpose. This resolution is to publicly an 
nounce our support to such class of telephone companies and our 
approval of them 

This resolution also was unanimously carried, and 
Mr. Randall, having been called upon by Mr. Hubbell, 
read the fourth resolution, as follows: 

Whereas, we believe that the principle of competition in the 
telephone business should apply not only to operation but also to 
manufacture and invention, and that it is for the best interests of 
every one concerned that all operation companies, regardless of 
control or affiliation, should have the right to buy telephone ap 
paratus and equipment in the open market; and 

Whereas, we believe that the operation of telephone proper- 
ties and the manufacture of telephone apparatus under Bell 
management and control restricting competition is detrimental 
to the general welfare, and is contrary to law and public policy ; 
and 
Whereas. we believe that the existing arrangement whereby 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and its sub- 
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sidiaries are restricted in the purchase of apparatus and equipment 
to the products of the Western Electric Company (also con- 
trolled by the American Telephone and lelegrapi ( n pany ) 
deprives the patrons of the Bell operating companies of the 1d- 
vantage of using the important telephone appliances developed 
by independent telephone manufacturers; and 

Whereas, the tendency of monopoly has been to restrict in 
vention, as is so ably set forth in the following tat from 
President Wilson’s “The New Freedom” 

“Wherever there is monopoly, not only is there no incentive 
to improve, but, improvement being costly, in that it s raps old 
machinery and destroys the value of old products, there is a 


positive motive against improvements 

“Can any one who reflects on merely this attitude of the 
trusts toward invention fail to understand how substantial. how 
great, how actual will be the effect of the release of the get ius 
of our people to originate, to improve and perfect the instru- 
ments and rcumstances of our lives? W an Say what 
patents, now lying unrealized, in secret drawers and pigeonh les, 
will come to light or what new invention will astonish and bless 
us when freedom is restored.” Oo 

We believe that the views of President Wilson are fully 
illustrated and demonstrated in the telephone field by the ab- 
sence of substantial improvement made in Bell apparatus during 
the past fifteen years; therefore be it . — ‘ 

Resolved, that the officers and directors of this Associa 
tion take such action as may be necessary to secure and main 


tain competition in the manufacture and sale of telephone ap 
paratus and equipment and in the development of inventions 





and to that end to bring about a separation of the control of the 
Western Electric Company by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, so.that the Bell operating companies may 
have the benefit of a competitive field for the purchas yf .p- 
paratus and equipment, and to prevent acquisition by th ‘Bell 


organization or its agent, the Western Electric Company, of any 
manufacturing company or patents or shop rights in patents 
which acquisition will aid in monopolizing the manufacture of 
telephone equipment and apparatus. 7 eure, 

Mr. Randall, in explanation of the resolution spoke 
as follows: _ 
Every one of us objects strenuously to the Bell organiza- 
tion making a fortune out of the city of Chicago or a fortune 
out of the city of New York, and using those profits to operate 
at a loss to kill off you and me as competitors. Now, our manu- 
facturers are in the same fix. They are denied the right to sell 
to certain individuals. Their field of sale is limited All the 
Bell subsidiaries are forced to buy at a price fixed by the West- 
ern Electric Company. In other words, they make their profits 
from the Bell subsidiaries, and use those profits to undersell the 
manutacturing companies. Manufacturers state that that i 
part is the cause of the numerous failures of edamuieis aoukee 
facturing companies and the numerous reorganizations that if 
this field is thrown open, while perhaps the Bell orga ization will 
not buy from independent manufacturers after they are given 
the opportunity, the chance of the Western Electric to demand 
and obtain exorbitant prices from them in order to undersell to 
independent operators will be removed so that competition will 
be returned absolutely to the field and our manufacturers selling 
to us may remain in the field. I am not very much of the belief 
that our independent manufacturers will ever sell any apparatus 
to the Bell Company or to a Bell subsidiary as long as the West- 
ern Electric is in the field, whether the control be taken away 
from the Bell or not, because habit is pretty strong and lifelong 
practices are pretty deeply engrained, but exorbitant prices will 
be taken away from the Western Electric Compan We want 
the support of the manufacturing companies for this organiza- 
tion. We should be willing, particularly as I can see it hurts us 
not in this case, to reciprocate somewhat, and it is only fair to 


state also that in the preparation of this resolution the manu- 
facturers were invited, or at least certain of them were—Mr. 
Kellogg, I believe, of his company, and Mr. Critchfield, repre- 
senting the Automatic Company, gave their ideas to the com- 


mittee at the committee’s request, as to what was necessary to 
preserve competition for all time in the independent manu fac- 
turing field. Now, I recommend the adoption of this resolution. 
although in effect it may mean the turning of our gunboats over 
to the enemy, yet I don’t believe that ever will take place, and I 
do believe that it will prevent somewhat the numerous reorgani- 
zations that take place from time to time, and I believe it will 
furnish grounds for preventing negotiations for the purchase of 
present companies which are continually under way. 


This resolution, after some discussion, having been 
unanimously carried, Mr. Randall presented resolution 
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authorities as will not permit of an verlapping of authority, 
No. 5, which read as follows: 


Be it Resolved, that the thanks of this Association be ex 

tended to its present officers and directors for the wonderful re 

btained by them for this Association during its short life, 

ularly that we commend Messrs. Vivian and Eldridge 

forts in the preparation and arrangements for 
onvention 


sults < 

and parti r 

for their untiring eft 

the program at this « 
This, of course, carried immediately, and Mr. Vivian, 

he association, on behalf of the Commit- 


the sec t 
tee on Resolutions read resolution No. 6, as follows: 


retary of the 


Whereas, t 


1 


his Association has received not only moral but 

financial support from the manufacturers of independent tele- 
phone equipment and supplies; and 

Whereas, the success of this convention as well as the bene- 

by those in attendance at the convention have been 

measure enhanced by the wonderful exhibits of the 


attendance ; 


fits secured 
in a large 
manufacturers in 


Be it Resolved, that the thanks of this Association be ex 
tended to the manufacturers for their hearty co-operation and 
support, and particularly for their excellent exhibitions, and 
that we express unto them our need for their continued moral 
and financial support; and 

Be it Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be for 
warded to each of the manufacturers in attendance at this con- 


vention 
When this had carried, 
follows: 


resolution No. 7 was read as 


Whereas, the 


unto this Ass 


11 
pubdu press 


of Chicago has been particularly 


gracious ciation in its publication of the doings 


of this Association, and thus extending to the public a knowledge 
of what the Association stands for and what it hopes to accom 
plish ; 

Be it Resolved, that the this 


appreciation of convention be 


extended to each member of the Chicago press. 


Resolution No. 8 was now read as follows: 
Whereas, during the organization and life of this Associa- 
tion a great deal of support and assistance has come from the 


independent telephone journals; and 

Whereas, those journals have thrown open to the officers of 
this Association their pages for the publication of contributed 
articles ; 

Be it Resolved, that we extend our thanks unto all of the 
independent telephone journals who have thus assisted us, and 
particularly express unto them the need of this Association for 
their continued support, and request that it be extended unto 
us in the f 


luture 


Resolution No. 9 was now presented to the conven- 


tion: 

Whereas, the management of the Hotel La Salle has exerted 
its every effort to make this convention a success, and has do- 
nated to the Association largely of its equipment and the assist 
ance of its’ employes, the which assistance so tendered by the 


Hotel La Saile and its management has in a great measure 


assisted in the success of this convention; 

Be it Resolved, that we extend unto the hotel and its em- 
ployes our unqualified appreciation of the courtesies and facili- 
ties extended, and that a copy of this resolution be taken from 

Association and delivered to the hotel man 


the records of the 
agement 
These resolutions being all unanimously adopted as 
they Mr. Randall offered a resolution that 
Mr. Binkley of Hamilton, Ohio, had offered the previous 
day upon the floor, as follows: 
Whereas, the Ham 


were read 


ilton Home Telephone Company has here- 


tofore commenced suit against the American Telephone & Tele 
graph Company and certain of its subsidiary licensees, to fur 
nish Hamilton Home Telephone Company of 


connection for the 
Hamilton, Ohio, with the Bell toll lines; and 

Whereas, since the filing of this suit the letter from the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Company to the attorney gen 
eral has been published, which covered the Hamilton situation, 
and the Hamilton Home Telephone Company now proposes again 
to demand such connections; 

Be it Resolved, that the officers of this Association be in- 
structed to give the Hamilton Home Telephone Company or any 
other company such assistance as is in its power to extend, and 
to aid in the securing of such connection. 

That by action of the body having been referred to 
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the Resolutions Committee, the committee now reported: 
Whereas, Mr. Binkley, of the Independent Telephone Com- 
pany at Hamilton, Ohio, did present a certain resolution on the 
mvention floor, which upon motion was referred to the Reso- 
mmittee; and the said Resolutions Committee having 
fully considered the resolution as offered by Mr. Binkley, do 
now return the said resolution to this convention, with the rec- 
ymmendation that it do pass 
The following resolution was next presented to the 
convention : 


Resolved 


utions ( 


11 


that the by-laws of this Association as the same 
ire recorded in this minute book, be, and the same are, hereby 
imended as follows 

Motion to adopt the amendments to by-laws in 
accordance with the foregoing resolution, copies of said 
amendments having been printed and distributed to the 
members of the association, was made and carried. The 
amended by-laws will be published later. 

President Fisher made a stirring plea for the co- 
operation of the members, urging all to continue the activ- 
ity that the convention started, after they arrived at home. 
Secretary Vivian called attention to the present oppor- 
tunity for joining the association. John H. Wright gave 
a brief address on finances, asking the support of all, 
however small. Mr. Paca of Oil City, Pa., enthusiastically 
praised Mr. Wright's efforts in organizing the associa- 
tion and instigating the government action against the 
\. T. & T. Company, telling of his many strenuous activ- 
ities in the cause, and moving a resolution of thanks, and 
appreciation to Mr. Wright the motion was carried 
unanimously. : 

The convention was then adjourned. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Later the tellers of election reported the result of the 
election as follows: 

President, Bb. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First vice-president, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Second vice-president, E. 

Directors for two years: 

Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis. 

W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 

G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas. 

J. H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Samuel Hill, Portland, Ore. 
Directors for one year: 

H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 

T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa. 

L. A. Herrick, Freeport, Il. 

EK. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. 
I 


D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 


«. M. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
). M. Neill, Red Wing, Minn. 


Commission Denies Postal Petition 

The Massachusetts Public Service Commission has 
dismissed the petition of the Postal Telegraph Company 
charging discrimination by the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company on calls intended for the Postal 
Telegraph but diverted to the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The order states that no evidence was offered 
to show that the experience of the Postal is unlike 
experience of the every-day user of telephone service. 

The board urges that it would be against the public 
interest to order that both telegraph companies should 
be designated by number rather than by name, since a 
subscriber would thus have to look up the number, in- 
stead of saving “Western Union” or “Postal” and would 
cause much inconvenience. 
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Examination of Operators 


Girls employed by the Pennsylvania Bell Telephone 
Company will undergo a thorough medical examination 
by physicians acting under instructions from the State 
Department of Labor and Industry. ‘This inspection will 
be in charge of Dr. W. H. Blakeslee. Dr. Blakeslee will 
be assisted by Dr. J. H. W. Rhein, and a woman physi- 
cian, whose name has not yet been announced. 

The investigation already completed covers virtually 
every phase of the telephone operator’s life except her 
actual physical condition, and the inspection planned will 
provide these statistics. 

Miss May Flannery, a graduate of Swarthmore, who 
is active in social work, conducted the investigation. The 
actual work was done by Miss Marie Biddle Kellor, who 
talked with 206 telephone operators and visited the ex- 
changes and the homes of the telephone employes. 

In summing up, the league suggests that all appli- 
cants for positions in telephone exchanges be required 
to pass a physical examination to see if they are able 
to withstand the strain, to remedy defective hearing and 
sight, that a regular system of relief be provided, that 
split hours be changed so that there shall not be less than 
four hours between turns and that the spread of duty 
shall not cover more than thirteen hours. The league 
also suggests that no operator shall have more than three 
months of night work in a year and that the minimum 
wage after eighteen months be $8. 

The results of the investigation show that the wor 
is one in which girls are constantly in demand; that they 
are employed fifty-two weeks in the year; that their 
physical environment is excellent ; that their surroundings 
are healthful, pleasant, cheerful and sanitary ; that oppor- 
tunity for promotion is good and that at the end of two 
years a girl has the chance of becoming a supervising 
operator at a salary of $10.50 a week. 

Miss Flannery, in her report, notes that the work 
of a telephone operator is becoming a family trade. On 
this point she writes: 

“In the work itself, the young woman will find a 
variety and interest which has so strong a fascination 
for some that nothing would induce them to leave tele- 
phone operating. Again there is satisfaction for her 
in the knowledge that higher mental qualities and better 
education will have an opportunity to make themselves 
felt. 

“That these factors all have weight in making this 
a desirable occupation is apparent from the fact that 
telephone operating is peculiarly a family trade—one 
member after another of the same family turning to it. 
In one family of four girls, all are telephone operators ; 
in another, three sisters work at the same exchange.” 








Iowa Company Has Perpetual Franchise 

That the lowa Telephone Company has a perpetual 
franchise in Iowa cities where it was operating prior to 
1897 and that commission plan cities of the state have 
no power to regulate telephone rates, was decided at 
Keokuk by Judge Robert Sloan, acting as special master 
in chancery under appointment by Judge Smith McPher- 
son in the United States circuit court, southern district, 
eastern division. 

The points decided in the Keokuk case have an 
important bearing on two cases against the Iowa Tele- 
phone Company which are pending in the courts of Polk 
county. In one case the city of Des Moines is trying to 
gollect $100,000 rental tax from the company for the 
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use of the streets and in the other, W. T. Shaver, acting 
for the city, is attempting to oust the telephone company 
from the streets, on the ground that it has no franchise. 

If the federal court ruling is to govern, Des Moines 
will be unable to oust the company and will be deprived 
of having anything to say regarding rates the company 
will charge for service. 

The rate question will become pertinent early in 
1914 in Des Moines, for the telephone company will 
attempt to raise its rates, claiming to have 20,000 sub- 
scribers to its exchange, and that the service is worth 
more money than it was when the company had only 
13,000 patrons. 

In the Keokuk case, the people of Keokuk demanded 
that the city council pass an ordinance regulating the 
telephone rates. The council refused to do it, claiming 
it had no power to interfere with telephone charges. The 
people of the city then passed the ordinance by a referen- 
dum. The telephone company immediately applied to 
the court for an order enjoining the city from enforcing 
the rates. 





Operators’ Welfare 


At a conference of traffic officials of the South- 
western Telegraph and Telephone Company, held in 
the company headquarters in Dallas, Texas, detailed 
consideration was given the pension and sick and acci- 
dents benefit plan, which has been the policy of the 
company for some time. It is the desire of the officials 
as expressed at this conference to bring the telephone 
operators all over the state more closely in touch with 
this plan. 

In connection with this subject the conference 
discussed the advisability of the employment of wel- 
fare supervisors for the exchanges in the larger cities 
of the state. If this idea is put into effect—as it 
seems probable it will be—a woman of the proper 
experience and qualification will be employed at the 
larger exchanges to look after the health and comfort 
and general conditions making for the welfare of the 
girl operators. The officials gave some time to con- 
sideration of this idea, and it is thought that if the 
details are arranged satisfactorily the plan can be 
made a helpful and advantageous one. 

The officials also discussed the handling of the 
maximum load at certain of the year. For 
instance in East Texas during the fruit season and in 
Southwest Texas during the onion season, the tele- 
phones of those sections are called upon most and 
have their “maximum load.” In the cotton season the 
entire state reaches its maximum. The traffic officials 
are planning to anticipate these rush reasons in the 
various parts of the state and have operators trained 
and in readiness to take care of the maximum business. 


seasons 





Illinois Appoints Public Service Commission 

The five members of the new Public Service Util- 
ities Commission of Illinois appointed by Governor 
Dunne are James E. Quan, of Chicago, chairman; 
Richard Yates, of Springfield; Frank H. Funk, of 
Bloomington; Walter A. Shaw, of Chicago; and 
Owen P. Thompson, of Jacksonville. The commis- 
sion will have headquarters in Springfield, but will 
also have an office in Chicago and will divide its time 
between the two cities. 
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National Independent Telephone Association Meets 


Seventeenth Annual Convention of Old Independent Body, January 13 to 15 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, held at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, was called to order at 
2 p. m. Tuesday, January 13, by President Manford Sav- 
Johnston of Columbus, Ohio, acted as 
temporary absence of Secretary Mac- 


age. Gansey R. 
secretary in the 
kinnon. 

ae ae Blomeyer of Texas moved that the rules be 
suspended and the secretary instructed to cast the unani- 
mous vote of those present for the following five mem- 
bers of a nominating committee: C. E. Tarte, Michigan; 
C. C. Deering, lowa; W. N. McAnge, Jr., Mississippi; 
A. F. Adams, Missouri, and G. R. Johnston, Ohio. 

This motion being carried, C. E. Tarte of Michigan 
moved a suspension of the rules for the appointment of 
the following as a committee on resolutions: N.G. Hun- 
ter, Indiana; H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; A. Taylor, Ken- 
tucky. This motion also carried. 

The president explained that ex-Governor Herbert 
S. Hadley of Missouri, who had the first place on the 
program, had come to the convention, but had been im- 
mediately called home again on a matter of importance, 
but hoped to return. He then called upon Hon. J. Adam 
Bede of Minnesota to address the convention. 

Mr. Bede spoke at considerable length on the general 
subject of “Civilization and Its Problems,” his talk being 
delightfully humorous, while extremely practical, and he 
was heartily applauded. 

The president called attention to the fact that the 
next day’s program embodied an address by ex-Governor 
Richard Yates of Illinois, newly appointed commissioner 
on the Illinois Public Utility Commission, and a talk by 
William Fortune of Indiana on the income tax law. He 
eulogized the exhibits of manufacturers in connection 
with the convention, characterizing them as “the best 
manufacturers in the world” and “a veritable exposition 
in itself.” 


After Secretary MacKinnon had called attention to 
an immediate meeting of secretaries of state associa- 
tions, the banquet for the following evening, and the 
importance of registering, the was declared 
adjourned. 


session 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

At 10 a. m. Wednesday, January 14, the convention 
was called to order, pursuant to adjournment, President 
Savage in the chair. Hon. Richard Yates being present, 
he was introduced by the president in a few words. Mr. 
Yates prefaced his paper with a humorous dissertation 
on “expert testimony,” which he averred to be usually so 
profound that no man understood it. He had, therefore, 
he said, made his address as simple as possible. The 
paper will be printed in another issue of TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER. 

\fter some discussion as to whether certain figures 
mentioned by Mr. Yates related to mutual companies, 
President Savage feelingly expressed the appreciation and 
thanks of the convention for the address. 

The chair then brought up the subject of the payment 
»f income tax at the source, stating that William Fortune 
of Indianapolis, who was not only a telephone man but 
occupied a very important position with the commercial 
bodies of the country, and had been the instigator of a 
national movement for a more concise explanation of the 
income tax law, would give a purely informal talk on 
that subject. Mr. Fortune responded: 

When the new adminstration undertook to substitute a new 
system of revenue for the protective tariff, it was determined that 
it should be done through an income tax. Telephone men in gen- 
eral no doubt are more or less familiar with the law, as it is 
inconceivable that men should be engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness and not have incomes that would exceed $4,000 a year. The 
principle of the income tax seems to have been impressed upon 
the author of the bill chiefly from the British example and the 
manner of collecting the income tax was copied from the British 
law. 

Very little attention was given to this phase of the subject 
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by congress and as a result there was passed a measure that we 
now realize is highly impractical and very unreasonable and the 
country is now awakening for the first time to the fact that it is 
going to be impossible to carry out the law as it stands. We are 
confronted from day to day with rulings by the department 
which are not contained in the law but are practically embraced 
in its application. It would take a very good lawyer indeed 
to give an interpretation of the law. I have not been able to 
find one that can do it. Many lawyers declare it to be the most 
bewildering piece of legislation they ever encountered. 

There is a large number of foreign investors who began 
by buying one or more American bonds, and the confusion which 
will arise over the attempt to apply and to understand the ap- 
plication of the law will result in a wholesale unloading of Amer- 
ican securities abroad. Another point is that very large sums are 
paid in interest on Canadian bonds through the channels of 
American banks. This will all come under the provision of the 
income tax law for deduction at the source. It this is avoided 
by handling the interest payments through Canadian banks, 
which will very likely be done, large amounts will be swept out of 
American channels, with no offsetting benefit to our own coun- 


Nearly all of the trouble arising from the new law is trace- 
able to the adoption of the British method of deduction at the 
source, a method which is not suitable for this country. The 
situation can be remedied by abolishing deduction at the source 
and substituting therefor information at the source. If the 
American citizen is not to be trusted, he will at least be smart 
enough to know that if there is information at the source of his 
income, it will be difficult for him to evade the tax. There is 
already a tendency in Congress to amend the law along the lines 
indicated, and many communications have been received from 
congressmen on this subject. A number of organizations have 
taken action in the matter and I trust that the association will 
see fit to adopt a resolution embodying the views I have ex- 
pressed on the subject. Other associations have taken an active 
interest in the matter and individual members have taken the 
subject up with the congressmen in their districts. 

President Savage emphasized the importance of Mr. 
Fortune’s remarks, and expressed the thanks of the con- 
vention to him. He announced that the first event of the 
afternoon session would be the president’s annual address, 
after which the meeting would be open for free discus- 
sion of the matters of vital interest to telephone men 
which had arisen within the !ast few months. He urged 
that all take advantage of this discussion, which he con- 
sidered the most important event of the convention. 

Mr. McVey of Ohio requested that the Ohio dele- 
gates or visitors meet immediately after the session in 
the Ohio headquarters. 

There was considerable discussion over the report 
of the nominating committee. Judge Hunter of Indiana 
stated that he had heard some mild criticism of the 
method of selecting the board of directors, and he urged 
that the members exercise their prerogative by nominat- 
ing from the floor as many directors as necessary to com- 
plete the entire list. Let it never be said again, he said, 
that the selection of directors and officers was prepared 
in advance. The matter of further nominations was 
finally deferred until 2 o’clock. Henry Page Folsom of 
Ohio asked if the constitution limited the tiumber of 
directors from any one state and was told that it did not. 
He thought there was a possibility of getting too many 
from one state, and wanted to call the members’ attention 
to it. 

The secretary then pointed out the great importance 
of assembling promptly at 2 o’clock. He mentioned the 
banquet for that evening, and called attention to meet- 
ings of the reception and credentials committees imme- 
diately after the session. A meeting of the secretaries 
of the state associations was also mentioned. Judge 
Hunter requested that the resolutions committee meet at 
1 o’clock. 

Adjournment was then taken until 2 o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o'clock President Savage took the chair and 
said that the polls would be open from 4 to 7:30 p. m. 
The secretary announced that arrangements had been 
made for a system of voting whereby the counting would 
proceed almost as fast as the voting, so that the result 
could be announced before 8 o'clock. 

Four nominations were made from the floor, as fol- 
lows: S. M. Heller, Kentucky; E. L. Barber, Illinois; 
F, L. Bean, Ohio, and J. C. Duncan, Tennessee. The 
name of J. C. Kelsey of Chicago, which had been pro- 
posed earlier, was withdrawn at his request. The nomi- 
nations were then closed and the secretary instructed to 
prepare the ballot. 

The president then delivered his address, which is 
printed in another part of this issue of TELEPHONE EN- 
GINEER. 

On motion of Judge Hunter, this address was en- 
dorsed by the members and ordered placed on file. The 
chair then called for discussion on general topics. The 
chairman of the resolutions committee asked further time 
or, as an alternative, an immediate partial report. The 
members elected to give the committee more time. C. J. 
Garlow of Nebraska desired that the resolutions be 
printed that the members have opportunity to consider 
them, but the chair: judged that to be impossible in the 
brief time at their disposal. The meeting was then de- 
clared open for discussion. 

W. H. Bryant of Mobile, Ala., suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to take up with N. C. Kingsbury 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, who 
was expected the next day, the details of the intercon- 
nection arrangements proposed in his letter to the attor- 
ney general. The chair replied that he felt the letter or 
agreement to be purely tentative, and that he expected 
Mr. Kingsbury merely to talk to the convention on the 
general proposition. It is not, he said, a question merely 
of independent telephone interests, but of the American 
people on one hand, represented by the administration 
through its attorney general, and should be accepted in 
the spirit in which it is supposed to be offered. He did 
not think anything at this stage would warrant the in- 
dependent interests in throwing up their hands and say- 
ing: “Weaccept.” But the proposition had reached that 
condition, looking to a settlement of the grave matters 
that were involved between the two contending entities, 
that some explanation was necessary. It was not to be 
expected, he thought, that that great organization was 
offering the very best thing it intended to do. It was 
merely the first step in the right direction. The ques- 
tion was how to handle it as independent telephone men. 
All these years the struggle has been to prevent the com- 
plete monopoly of the telephone interests of the coun- 
try. The struggle has been against the great Bell tele- 
phone company to prevent it from swallowing the inde- 
pendents bodily, because of the power of money. Now 
conditions have reached the stage where there is a chance 
to negotiate with the government on one hand, standing 
for the people—the consumers—and the interests that 
the association represents. There is room in the United 
States for the two companies, and the only thing now 
is to reach a fair basis of operation. The chair’s sug- 
gestion was to hear Mr. Kingsbury out without asking 
questions of a character to call for positive statements 
at so early a time. The final settlement seemed to be a 
thing of the future and not to be decided at one con- 
ference. 

After some discussion a motion was carried that the 
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Seventeenth Annual Banquet of the 
chair appoint a committee later in the day to confer with 
Mr. Kingsbury after his address. 

\\. J. Thomas of Kentucky eulogized the president’s 
address. He had always felt a natural enmity toward 
his great competitor; but if it exhibited a spirit of re- 
pentance and concession, he felt it should be met in the 
right spirit. That competitor had been organized, he 
make money; while some of the independents 
engaged in a similar undertaking had not made money 
because they had not given proper thought to the man 
agement of the business. The present question, he 
thought, was a big, national question, affecting millions 
of people, and one that should require great thought, 
forbearance and forgetfulness of the 


said, to 


a great spirit of 
past. 

G. W. Schweer of Missouri briefly outlined the fight 
his company had had with competition, in which he had 
But it seemed, he said, that this victory did not 
his obligations to his stockholders, so two years 
ago he saw the writing on the wall and made arrange- 
ments to connect with his competitor. If the Bell com 
pany made as good a contract with other independents 
as it did with him, he thought it would be poor business 


won. 
fulfill 


judgment not to take advantage of it. 


Charles E. Tarte of Michigan expressed disappoint 
ment that no previous speaker had disapproved of the 
Bell oftet [he proposition he characterized as absurd 


that the independents should be expected to pay the Bell 
company ten cents for the privilege of using its lines, 
after getting the business for it, make out toll tickets, 
bills and be responsible for the charges. He did 
not believe the Bell company expected anything of the 
kind, but thought anyone attending the present meeting 
would get the impression that the independents were 
quite well satished with it. He stated that there was 
not a rural telephone company in Michigan but could get 
the Bell than that 


collect 


a better proposition from offered 
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through the government, and none of them, he was sure, 
would accept the proposed agreement. He had expected 
to see fifty or sixty men rise in protest. He realized 
that the matter could not be thrashed out in one day—- 
it would probably take months, but a special committee 
should be appointed for that work. He said the commit- 
tee should fight for some sort of agreement more than a 
letter, a contract whereby the independents would get 
their share, a reasonable commission on whatever toll 
business from Bell exchanges came to them on the same 
basis as independent business went to the Bell. 

Mr. Bryant thought the committee mentioned should 
have headquarters where independent delegates could go 
to it and find out the particular questions to be asked. 
(Juestions of bad and disputed accounts were sure to 
arise. 

C. J. Garlow said it was up to the independents 
to insist that the Bell company meet them on equal ground 
as a business proposition. It was simply a question of 
what kind of a contract the independents wanted to make, 
or if they wanted to make any. One of his companies 
was already connected on a better arrangement than that 
proposed. He hoped that no independent present would 
consent to anything other than a fair and equitable propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Schweer pointed out that the Bell company is 
a compact organization, while the independent interest 
is not compact except through a friendly organization. 
isut he saw no reason why the association, through its 
committee, could not formulate the things its members 
wanted and in that way present as definite a plan to the 
Bell company as it presented to them. 

\t this point Gansey R. Johnston of Ohio stated 
that the credentials committee was in session, and some 
ot the delegates eligible to vote for directors had not 
presented their certificates to that committee. 

T. W. Allen of Tennessee said he took everything 
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the Bell company put out with a grain of salt. It had 
made a proposition, he said, which nobody understood. 
Under it the independents would either be swallowed up 
or would get a new chance. The proposition should be 
studied from every angle. 

H. P. Folsom of Ohio thought the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would not allow the Bell company 
to make a fair contract in one state or county and not 
make it in every state and county. He thought that all 
the commissions would see to it finally that the contracts 
were fair. He felt sure no independent would agree to 
the proposition as stated. He also called attention to the 
president’s quotation of Mr. Clark that business should 
not be punished for what it was. He thought it was time 
for the independents to propagate that same spirit. The 
Bell company had already made fair contracts with a 
great many independents, he said, and he had no fear 
the ultimate proposition to all the companies would be 
unfair. 

Mr. Wilson of Kentucky believed the independents 
should get together and organize stronger companies 
which would take stock in their own long distance lines. 
He said there would be two great corporations doing tele- 
phone business in this country—independent and Bell. 
In an arrangement with the Bell he said the independents 
could get anything fair they wanted if they insisted. 

J. B. Earle of Texas mentioned the broad develop- 
ment of independent lines in his state, the stringent laws 
in force, and the fact that his company did not connect 
with the Bell. He thought the independents owed it to 
their subscribers to give them all they could for their 
money, and had no doubt a satisfactory arrangement 
would be consummated. 

Mr. Bryant asked for a decision on where questions 
could be handed in for the action of the committee. 

Chairman Hunter then named as the committee Mr. 
Bryant of Alabama, Mr. Folsom of Ohio, and himself. 
The headquarters of the committee was named as room 
1809, the committee to receive questions until the con- 
clusion of the convention. He then made an appeal to 
all independent companies to support the Association, as 
it needed such support and the companies needed the 
Association. 

President Savage then announced the committee on 
judges as Mr. Bennett of Missouri, Mr. Blomeyer, 
Texas; Mr. Deering, lowa; Mr. McAnge, Mississippi ; 
Mr. Metheany, Ohio, and one more to be named by them. 

L. D. Kellogg of Chicago announced that the ban- 
quet that night would have no speakers, but a vaudeville 
program of a half dozen acts had been prepared and prom- 
ised a splendid entertainment. 

Resuming the general discussion, Mr. Garlow 
thought the questions to be asked the committee should 
first be thrashed out in open meeting. 

I. Tomlinson of Indiana gave as his understanding 
of the ten-cent connection clause in the Bell offer that it 
did not cover business between independent and A. T. 
& T. points, but only where the A. T. & T. was asked 
to become a common carrier—that is, where one inde- 
pendent company gave it a message to be delivered to 
another distant independent company. He did not think 
Mr. Kingsbury would offer a ridiculous or foolish propo- 
sition. 

The chair here made another appeal for the banquet, 
and the credentials committee not being ready to report, 
adjournment was taken until 10 o’clock Thursday 
morning. 
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THE BANQUET. 

At half-past seven Wednesday evening, January 14, 
the guests assembled for the Association’s annual ban- 
quet. As stated in Mr. Kellog’s announcement, there was 
no speaking, a delightful evening’s entertainment being 
provided by a number of vaudeville acts. A large, illum- 
inated independent shield was hung at one side of the hall. 
The menu was excellent and a large attendance thor- 
oughly enjoyed the evening. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


President Manford Savage called the fourth session 
of the convention to order at 10 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing. The first business was the report of election of di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. The number of votes cast 
was 165 out of an accredited list of 191. The final result 
of the election was as foilows: 

Manford Savage, Champaign, III. 

N. G. Hunter, Wabash, Ind. 

J. B. Earle, Waco, Tex. 

W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville, Ky. 

C. Y. McVey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. D. Kellogg, Chicago, III. 

Warren Pratt, Kearney, Neb. 

I. B. MacKinnon, Topeka, Kan. 

H. C. Todd, Maryville, Mo. 

H. B. McMeal, Chicago, III. 

C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. C. Tandlan, Wheeling, W. Va. 

P. J. Weirich, Monroe, Mich. 

J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

T. W. Allen, Jackson, Tenn. 

W. Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y. 


The committee on resolutions, through its chair- 
man, Judge Hunter, then read a number of resolutions. 
considerable discussion ensued which showed the sentt- 
ment of the members to be generally against even the 

‘ - . r . . - 
suggestion of government ownership. P. J. Weirich of 
Wisconsin brought out the excellent point that as gov- 
ernment interest in communication would probably begin 
with the telegraph, it would be well for independent 
telephone men to keep their eyes on that phase of the 
question. The resolutions as finally adopted were as 
follows: 

First: Resolved, That the furnishing of telephone service is 
a business proposition in which the interest of the user and the 
company furnishing the service are inter-dependent. Telephone 
service is furnished under different conditions in different parts 
of the country and to meet these ever-varying conditions, we 
favor locally-owned independent telephone systems, reserving to 
the people in any locality, with the consent of the regulatory body 
having control, the right to determine for themselves what kind 
of telephone service they shall have and by whom it shall be 
given. 

We favor the enactment of such laws as will secure to 
every local telephone system adequate long distance service, 
without discrimination and upon equal terms with every other 
such system, from all companies furnishing long distance service, 
and, in the event that this is not accomplished, then we favor 
such additional regulatory control by the federal government 
as will secure to the independent telephone companies through- 
out the United States the facilities provided for in the preceding 
portion of this section. ~ 

Believing that there is at this time an overlapping of juris- 
diction and a duplication of control by state commissions, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which produces unneces- 
sary expense and uncertainty that should be eliminated, we tavor 
an act by congress providing that the control and regulation ot 
exchange business and purely local or interstate toll business 
should be left entirely to the states. 

We favor the enactment of such laws as may be necessary 
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to prohibit any corporation, partnership or individual furnishing 
telephone service, from engaging in the manufacture or sale of 
apparatus, material or supplies. 

To restore confidence, protect property and security of in- 
vestment, and to avoid the uncertainty and doubt heretofore, 
and now existing, and which are at present retarding develop- 
ment and business progress, we favor the amendment of exist- 
ing laws or the enactment of new laws which shall so clearly 
detine what is lawful business and what is unlawful business that 
no confusion can possibly arise. We believe such laws should 
provide penalties sufficiently severe to prevent violation in the 
first instance. 

Second: IlWVhereas, it is now evident that the methods pre 
scribed in the new income tax law for deduction at the source 
cannot be applied to business in this country without enormously 
detrimental results through the hindrances, annoyances and im- 
practicable requirements involved, and 

Whereas, continued attempts to enforce such impracticable 
requirements will be prejudicial to the law, as well as obstruc 
tive of business; therefore be it 

Resolved, that in order that the income tax law may be made 
more effective and that the country may be relieved from its 
present most obnoxious and impracticable requirements, we ap- 
peal to congress to modify the provisions for deduction at the 
source or to suspend such requirements until our people become 
better adjusted to the principle of income taxation, and to pre- 
scribe instead such reasonable methods as may enable the gov- 
ernment to obtain at the source information for enforcing cor- 
rect returns from taxpayers without obstruction of business 
facilities. 

Third: .Resolved, that we congratulate the manufacturers of 
independent and electrical telephone supplies and equipment, 
upon their great and comprehensive exhibit at this convention, 
and tender them, each and all, our heartiest thanks and un- 
qualified support; that it is the duty of every independent tele- 
phone operator to give encouragement, when and wherever prac 
tical to these lines of industry, to the end that free and inde- 
pendent telephony may be kept abreast of the best modern 
equipment of this inventive age, and at fair competitive prices 

Fourth: Resolved further, that we hereby tender our sin- 
cere thanks and best wishes to the telephone press of the city 
and country for the many courtesies shown and extended to this 
association and its members, and that the same are entitled to, 
and should receive our earnest cooperation and support. 

Fifth: Resolved, that it is with deep and sincere regret 
that we learn of the possibly fatal illness of our former col- 
league, J. W. Callahan, and that this association takes this, its 
first opportunity, to express to him, and to the members of his 
family its profound sympathy and sorrow in the hour of dis- 
tress, and to venture a hope for his speedy recovery, and to his 
former activities. 

Sixth: Resolved, that we extend the management and its 
employes of the Hotel La Salle, our unqualified thanks and ap- 
preciation for their able and untiring assistance in rendering our 
stay in all respects agreeable, convenient and pleasant, and that 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the management 
thereof. 

Seventh: JVhereas, it has been the general understanding 
between independent telephone companies for the past two years 
that the Bell telephone company would and did agree that in 
case of any sales, mergers, or consolidations between indepen 
dent and Bell properties no existing toll connections used or en 
joyed by any independent company should in any way be affected 
by such sale, merger or consolidation, but that such existing 
toll connection should be preserved to such independent com- 
pany as fully as if no sale, merger, or consolidation had taken 
place, and 

Whereas, the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the attorney general of the United States have recently 
entered into an agreement providing, among other things, that the 
A. T. & T. Co. will connect its long distance toll lines and fur 
nish toll service to all independent companies throughout the 
United States. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the incoming board of directors be, and they 
are hereby instructed to arrange for receiving from all members 
of this association inquiries or opinions relating to the details 
which should be worked out to give the independent telephone 
men of the country generally, practical methods of securing the 
benefit of fair, full and complete toll connections with the long 
distance lines of the Bell company. That when the directors 
have received and considered such inquiries and opinions, they 
shall formulate a plan to be submitted to the American Tele 
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phone & Telegraph Company in confrnce, and if he details 
can be agreed upon, they shall be submitted to the attorney 
general for his approval. If it shall be determined that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has not now sufficient power to 
carry into effect such agreements between the independent tele- 
phone companies and the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, then said directors are authorized to draft a bill to be sub- 
mitted to congress, giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
specific authority to carry into effect by rules or regulations such 
agreement if deemed fair to the public and to the parties in- 
volved. 

When this question of resolutions had finally been 
settled, President Savage expressed his deep regret that 
Hon. H. S. Hadley of Missouri had been unable to re- 
turn and address the convention. He also found it nec- 
essary to announce, to the great disappointment of the 
assembly, that N. C. Kingsbury of the A. T. & T. Co. 
was very sick, and hence, of course, unable to attend the 
convention. Mr. Savage had been in communication 
with his secretary by telegraph and telephone, and at 
first was told that Mr. Kingsbury could not be commu- 
nicated with. IT inally his secretary reached his bedside 
and was able to send for him the following telegram ad- 
dressed to Mr. Savage as president of the National In- 
dependent Telephone Association : 

[ understand you want an expression as to our plans for 
use of toll and long distance lines by independent companies. 
We are working out the details of the plan. There are many 
complications, but we shall do what we can to make the operation 
of the plan a complete success. Our attitude is to do much, and 
do it as well in the way of cooperation along the lines pro- 
posed as we consistently can and not as little. 

Again be assured of my sincere regret that I am unable 
to be with you today.—N. C. Kingsbury. 

President Savage then spoke gracefully and feel- 
ingly of the privilege it had been to serve the Associa- 
tion as its president. The present convention, he said, 
was one of the best he had ever attended. It had been a 
pleasure to meet again with old friends and to see again 
the faces of men who had been in the front ranks of in- 
dependent telephony, and many of whom had grown gray 
in the service. It was a satisfaction to be present at this 
convention of the old Association—old, but ever new-in 
that it was keeping step with the drum beats of progress. 
At the conclusion of the remarks of President Savage, 
the seventeenth annual convention was declared ad- 
journed. 


DIRECTORS ORGANIZE. 


\fter the morning session the newly elected directors 
met for organization. They elected as officers: 

N. G. Hunter, president. 

C. Y. McVey, vice-president. 
I’. b. MacKinnon, secretary and treasurer. 

The president and secretary were instructed to com- 
municate with the attorney general of the United States 
to arrange for a conference with him by representatives 
of the Association relative to the proposed agreement 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. In 
pursuance of the resolution adopted by the Association 
instructing the board to arrange for receiving inquiries 
and opinions relative to the details which should be 
worked out to give the independent telephone men prac- 
tical methods of securing fair, full and complete toll con- 
nections with the long distance lines of the Bell company, 
and for formulating a plan to be submitted to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, the board ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of N. G. Hunter, chair- 
man; Manford Savage, Charles E. Tarte, C. Y. McVey 
and F. B. MacKinnon. 
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The Doctrine of Free Competition 


Annual Address of the President, Independent Telephone Association of America 


lll fares the land to hastemng ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


ANKIND acknowledges the universal truth 
voiced by Goldsmith in this couplet one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; not only in its maxims 

but in its legislation. 

I don’t suppose that you, or I, or any of us, has 
the slightest objection to the accumulation of wealth, 
general or individual, if conditions do not include 
therewith a tendency to the decay of men. 

The accumulation of wealth in our country is one 
of its boasts; there is no room for doubt, or occasion 
for discussion concerning it. 

Have we had any occasion to fear the hastening 
ills that Goldsmith suggested? On that subject per- 
mit me to quote. Doubtless you have read this quo- 
tation many times and have dwelt on it in your own 
consideration of vital matters of today, but as to so 
important a topic as we are now considering, repe- 
tition does not in any wise destroy the value of a 
good thing. Indeed I think it might be said that 
the innumerable repetitions of the Golden Rule 
throughout the centuries have but intensified and in- 
creased its value as the supreme maxim for the con- 
duct and relations of men; so this quotation of brief 
extracts from one of the most important messages 
that former President Taft ever delivered to congress, 
and the people of the country, is certainly excusable: 

The Anti-Trust Act is the expression of the effort of a 
freedom-loving people to preserve equality of opportunity. It 
is the result of the confident determination of such a people to 
maintain their future growth by preserving, uncontrolled and 
unrestricted, the enterprise of the individual, his industry, his 
ingenuity, his intelligence and his independent courage. 

Do we desire to make such ruthless combinations and 
monopolies lawful? When all energies are directed, not toward 
the reduction of the cost of production for the public benefit 
by a healthful competition, but toward new ways and means for 
making permanent in a few hands the absolute control of the 
conditions and prices prevailing in the whole field of industry, 
then individual enterprise and effort will be paralyzed and the 
spirit of commercial freedom will be dead. 

Evidently Mr. Taft feared paralysis of individual 
enterprise and effort; and paralysis certainly portends 
decay, and death of commercial freedom would be 
most dangerous. 

But further quotations on this topic may be per- 
mitted, and if you have read them time and again 
before, the hearing of them and the thinking of them 
again will be useful and is especially appropos at this 
time. President Wilson, in his gospel of “New Free- 
dom,” published about the time that he entered upon 
his official duties, among many other good things, 
presents these thoughts: 

What we propose, therefore, in this program of freedom, 
is a program of general advantage. Almost every monopoly 
that has resisted dissolution has resisted the real interests of its 
own stockholders. Monopoly always checks development, weighs 
down natural prosperity, pulls against natural advance. 

Take but such an everyday thing as a useful invention and 
the putting of it at the service of men. You know how prolific 
the American mind has been in invention; how much civiliza- 
tion has been advanced by the steamboat, the cotton gin, the 
sewing machine, the reaping machine, the typewriter, the electric 
light, the telephone, the phonograph. Do you know, have you 
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had occasion to learn, that there is no hos- 
pitality for invention nowadays? There is 
no encouragement for you to set your wits 
at work to improve the telephone, or the camera, or some piece 
of machinery, or some mechanical process; you are not invited 
to find a shorter and cheaper way to make things or perfect 
them, or to invent better things to take their place. There is too 
much money invested in old machinery; too much money has 
been spent advertising the old camera; the telephone plants, as 
they are, cost too much to permit their being superseded by 
something better. Wherever there is monopoly, not only is there 
no incentive to improve, but, improvement being costly in that it 
“scraps” old machinery and destroys the value of old products, 
there is a positive motive against improvement. The instinct 
of monopoly is against novelty, the tendency of monopoly is to 
keep in use the old things, made in the old way; its disposition 
is to “standardize” everything. Standardization may be all very 
well—but suppose everything had been standardized thirty years 
ago—we should still be writing by hand, by gas light, we should 
be without the inestimable aid of the telephone (sometimes, I 
admit it is a nuisance), without the automobile, without wireless 
telegraphy. Personally I could have managed to plod along 
without the aeroplane, and I could have been happy even with- 
out moving pictures. 

Of course, I am’ not saying that all invention has been 
stopped by the growth of trusts, but I think it is perfectly clear 
that invention in many fields has been discouraged, that in- 
ventors have been prevented from reaping the full fruits of 
their ingenuity and industry, and that mankind has been deprived 
of many comforts and conveniences, as well as of the oppor- 
tunity of buying at lower prices. 

The damper put on the inventive genius of America by the 
trusts operates in half a dozen ways; the first thing discovered 
by the genius whose device extends into a field controlled by a 
trust is that he can’t get capital to make and market his inven- 
tion. If you want money to build your plant and advertise your 
product and employ your agents, and make a market for it, 
where are you going to get it? The minute you apply for money 
or credit, this proposition is put to you by the banks: “This 
invention will interfere with the established processes and the 
market control of certain great industries. We are already 
financing those industries, their securities are in our hands; we 
will consult them.” 

It may be, as a result of that consultation, you will be in- 
formed that it is too bad, but it will be impossible to “accom- 
modate” you. It may be you will receive a suggestion that if 
you care to make certain arrangements with the trust, you will 
be permitted to manufacture. It may be you will receive an 
offer to buy your patent, the offer being a poor consolation dole. 
It may be that your invention, even if purchased, will never be 
heard of again. 

That last method of dealing with an invention, by the way, 
is a particularly vicious misuse of the patent laws, which ought 
not to allow property in an idea which is never intended to be 
realized. One of the reforms waiting to be undertaken is a 
revision of our patent laws 

In any event, if the trust doesn’t want you to manufacture 
your invention, you will not be allowed to, unless you ‘have 
money of your own and are willing to risk it fighting the 
monopolistic trust with its vast resources. I am generalizing 
the statement, but I could particularize it. I could tell you in- 
stances where exactly that thing happened. By the combination 
of great industries, manufactured products are not only being 
standardized, but they are too often being kept at a single point 
of development and efficiency. The increase of the power to 
produce in proportion to the cost of production is not studied 
in America as it used to be studied, because if you don’t have to 
improve your processes in order to excel a competitor, if you are 
human you aren’t going to improve your processes; and if you 
can prevent the competitor from coming into the field, then you 
can sit at your leisure, and, behind this wall of protection which 
prevents the brains of any foreigner competing with you, you 
can rest at your ease for a whole generation 

Can any one who reflects on merely this attitude of the 
trusts toward invention fail to understand how substantial, how 
actual, how great will be the effect of the release of the genius 
of our people to originate, improve, and perfect the instruments 
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and circumstances of our lives? Who can say what patents now 
lying, unrealized, in secret drawers and pigeonholes, will come to 
light, or what new inventions will astonish and bless us, when 
freedom is restored? 

Are you not eager for the time when the genius and initia- 
tive of all the people shall be called into the service of business? 
When newcomers with new ideas, new entries with new enthusi- 
asms, independent men, shall be welcomed? When your sons 
shall be able to look forward to becoming, not employes, but 
heads of some small, it may be, but hopeful, business, where 
their best energies shall be inspired by the knowledge that they 
are their own masters, with the paths of the world opened be- 
fore them? Have you no desire to see the markets opened to 
all? To see credit available in due proportion to every man of 
character and serious purpose who can use it safely and to ad- 
vantage? To see business disentangled from its unholy alliance 
with politics? To see raw material released from the control 
of monopolists, and transportation facilities equalized for all? 
And every avenue of commercial and industrial activity leveled 
for the feet of all who would tread it? Surely, you must feel 
the inspiration of such a new dawn of liberty. 

[ take the liberty of repeating that quotation from 
Mr. Wilson at this juncture, because it was presented 
to the American public by the foremost American 
after he had assumed the duties of the presidency. It 
was evidently his program for his administration, and 
his efficiency in the promulgation of his ideas, his 
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energy in securing attention to them, his success thus 
far in convincing those who could be efficient in help- 
ing to carry them forward, has made them of especial 
value and consideration to us. It makes no difference 
to me or to you now that the election is over whether 
we did or did not support him during the campaign. 
The president of the United States has entered upon 
a program of very great importance, and certainly so 
far as these doctrines go we are in entire sympathy 
with him. The keynote of the administration is com- 
petition. The keynote of the business in which we 
are engaged has been competition. And any and all 
instrumentalities and forces and energies that tend 
with us, and for that keynote, are most welcome. 

| have two more little extracts that I want to 
read and then you will get the worse part of the presi- 
dent’s address. The Inventor’s Guild in November, 
1911, memorialized congress and the public generally 
in this way: 

It is a well-known fact that modern trade combinations tend 
strongly toward constancy of process and products, and by their 
very nature are opposed to new processes and new products 
originated by independent inventors, and hence tend to restrain 
competition in the development and sale of patents and patent 
rights, and consequently tend to discourage independent inventive 
thought, to the great detriment of the nation, and with injustice 
to inventors whom the Constitution especially intended to en- 
‘ourage and protect in their rights 

Now, right along in this same connection, as a 
part of this doctrine of competition, came this sug- 
gestion in almost the last number of the Engineering 
News: There was a time when the Yankee with his 
jack-knife was considered to be the most inventive 
chap on the face of the earth, and for a considerable 
time we led in that respect. I suppose that more 
patents have been issued from the American patent 
office than from all the other patent offices of the 
world, some of them not very valuable, some of them 
blessings to mankind, and the telephone and telegraph 
are among them. But the Engineering News says: 

We are today something like five years behind Germany in 
iron and steel metallurgy, and such innovations as are being 
introduced by our iron and steel manufacturers are most of 
them merely following the lead set by foreigners years ago. 

We do not believe this is because American engineers are 
any less ingenious or original than those of Europe, though they 
may indeed be deficient in training and scientific education com 
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pared with those of Germany. We believe the main cause is the 
wholesale consolidation which has taken place in American in- 
dustry. A huge organization is too clumsy to take up the 
development of an original idea. With the market closely con- 
trolled and profits certain by following standard methods, those 
who control our trusts do not want the bother of developing 
anything new. 

We instance metallurgy only by way of illustration. There 
are plenty of other fields of industry where exactly the same 
condition exists. We are building the same machines and using 
the same methods as a dozen years ago, and the real advances 
in the art are being made by European inventors and manu- 
facturers. 

That is along the same line of criticism of the 
recent business policy of our country. Now this criti- 
cism is helpful if it shall tend to remove the difficulties 
to which it refers, and that is a part of the work that 
we are organized to try to do in our sphere. We are 
nothing but a picket outpost in the great.army. We 
have been struggling for competition. We are at it 
yet. We are going to keep at it in telephony. As 
long as the forces which are engaged in independent 
telephony had that as their North Star of action they 
were a tremendous force and we made great progress; 
but the fellows whose business was somewhat inter- 
fered with by those efforts were wise, had means, and 
they began a program, in some places of crushing, 
in some places of buying out, in some ways of instilling 
us with distrust of our neighbor, in some places of 
continuing as people who were supposed to be and 
had been independents originally, as though they were 
independents still, and because they had ceased to be 
what they were supposed to be, we fell upon days of 
inactivity. Men who were with us left us. Some of 
them threw off the disguise. We felt, many of us, that 
with the new Gospel of Freedom as the keynote of the 
administration, with the possibility that it was going 
to be molded into concrete action instead of remain- 
ing an abstract theory, it was time that we took a 
more active part. We are here. Now, we should 
continue with all of our old energy and with the new 
energy that comes from the feeling and hope that we 
have allies who will assist us. 

Speaking of that, I had the pleasure of a visit a 
short time ago with one of the representatives of the 
Department of Justice. Discussing the telephone 
business, he said to me: “Mr. Fisher, when I started 
to consider this matter I really was persuaded by the 
advertisements I had seen, by the arguments I had 
heard, that after all the telephone business was a 
natural monopoly and an exception to what I con- 
ceived to be the true, real and general rule of business. 
What I have learned from my investigations, what I 
have seen and what I have heard, has made me as 
extreme an advocate of competition in the telephone 
business as you can find in all America, yourself not 
excepted.” 

Now, I want to say that we must be engaged in 
just exactly that program of enlightening the people 
of this country, not only the attorneys of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but the great bulk of the people of 
the land. That is one of the salient and prominent 
purposes of the Independent Telephone Association of 
\merica. I was particularly pleased when Mr. Neill, 
in his response to the address of welcome, alluded to 
the possibilities of regulation. Now, I believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the local 
state public utilities commissions can do an exceed- 
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I believe that they will do more. I believe this as- 
sociation can help—its membership coming from 
about thirty states already—in molding the sentiment 
of those commissioners rightly so that what they shail 
do shall be useful. I want to suggest this thought. 
I read in the Chicago Tribune this morning that the 
new Illinois Public Utilities Commission practically 
began its labors yesterday, and that while it has not 
taken concrete form, there is already an under-current 
of hint that the powers and possibilities and duties 
of the commission may be attacked in the courts, and 
I said to myself, how, who, why, what? And if they 
get into the courts what may occur? And then you 
will pardon me if I suggest the law’s delays. 

A great many years ago there was a controversy 
between the Western Union Telegraph Company and 
what is now the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the original parent organization, the New 
England concern. Both of them claimed valuable 
telephone patents. Both of them had gone into the 
business and there were a good many telephone plants 
scattered throughout the country which the Western 
Union was developing. But after a time the proposi- 
tion was made to Mr. Orton (then, I think, at the head 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company) that that 
company should have a certain percentage of the 
revenues of the telephone business; they should have 
certain wire-using fields to themselves, and on the 
other hand the telephone business was to be in the 
control of the Bell Company. The Western Union 
entered into that contract. I read in the papers—I 
think in the month of November—that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was ready to con- 
fess judgment and pay some $5,500,000 to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company growing out of that case; 
and the unimportant little comment in the papers was 
made that “this is the end of thirty years of litigation.” 
I said to myself, if at any time the Bell Company is 
not satisfied with any legislation, or contracts, or any- 
thing else, it seems to have the ability to provide thirty 
years of litigation and to delay action whenever it does 
not think law constitutional, a contract is good, or for 
some other reason. 

I believe that the commissions can do good work, 
but I heartily concur with Mr. Neill’s idea that nothing 
except the doctrine of the new freedom of competition 
in all lines of industry will give us the highest pos- 
sible success and the truest freedom. And that is the 
thing that as I conceive it this association must con- 
tinually keep to the fore. Has competition benefited 
in the telephone business? Now, every one of you 
knows these facts, and the recitation of them, the repe- 
tition of them and the consideration of them when 
you get back home will help you a little. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company’s 
head, Mr. Vail, was a part of the original enterprise. 
He and his brother had been identified with the tele- 
graph business before the telephone business was de- 
veloped at all. The first seventeen years of the con- 
trol of the industry in the United States produced less 
than 350,000 telephones in service in the entire coun- 
try. In the state of Michigan, we had in the city of 
Grand Rapids a larger service per capita than any 
other city in the United States with the Bell Com- 
pany, and we had but 1,471 telephones on the morn- 
ing of the first of July, 1896; the first pair of tele- 
phones seen west of the Alleghanies in practical use 
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was brought into Grand Rapids as an exhibit by a 
soston man who was a neighbor of Mr. Vail and Mr. 
Hubbard. The Bell Company had developed in 
Michigan 13,163 telephones, as I remember the figures, 
at the end of the seventeen years, without competi- 
tion. We were paying in Grand Rapids from $50 to 
$115 for that amount of service for business tele- 
phones, and from $40.00 to $65.00 for residence service. 
When I left home Saturday night the Grand Rapids 
Citizens exchange had 12,601 telephones in that ex- 
change—almost as many as the people of the state of 
Michigan had in the entire state when we began serv- 
ice, and the people of Michigan are enjoying the serv- 
ice of 260 odd thousands of telephones. That is one 
of the results of competition. I say that deliberately, 
because I was ready to testify to that fact in the gov- 
ernment case—did so testify—and I believe that the 
great bulk of the benefit that has come to the people 
of Michigan has come because of competition. I re- 
member that a farmer friend of mine, who had a farm 
out some seven miles from his nearest town, had an 
experience like this: He was breeding fine horses and 
selling them—some of them for thousands of dollars— 
and he wanted a telephone. He found that he could 
put up the poles himself and they would put the wire 
on, and he could have service at his farm for $250 a 
year! And he could not have it unless he paid that 
price, and he didn’t get it. 

Monopoly has never tended to the popularization 
of such service for humanity. It seems as we look 
back at it as though they thought it a great deal bet- 
ter to get 100 per cent out of their money from a rela- 
tively small investment than to get 10 per cent out 
of ten times as large an investment, although 10 per 
cent, safe and sure, ought to have been considered a 
good thing. 

They had in the United States, as I have said, less 
than 350,000 telephones in service. Now there are 
over 7,000,000, and not half of them are the property 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

We have helped humanity to one of the most 
important advantages and blessings it has as inde- 
pendent telephone men. We must not flag in our 
duty now. If any one of the pickets of this great army 
that is struggling for human benefit and the new 
human freedom, for opportunities for my son or your 
children, and the whole people in this great country 
in the future shall be driven in by the attacking forces, 
the rest of the army is in danger. We must take care 
of our outposts as telephone men. 

Yesterday in this building, one of the most 
notable lawyers in the United States, Mr. Untermeyer, 
addressed the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association on 
the subject of competition. Recently, interlocking di- 
rectorates have become unpopular in regions and 
among people under conditions or manifestations that 
are almost startling to us. The entire doctrine of 
competition must be maintained. I say that compe- 
tition in telephony has been useful and is useful, and 
should continue. But if it were not entirely true, that 
outpost should not be driven in because somebody may 
come along and say his business is also an exception, 
and then the general rule or principle may fail. We 
must not falter anywhere along the line in insisting 
upon competition. 

This association or some of its members had 
something to do with the last and partial change of 
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front which has been manifested in the last few weeks. 
Now, how much good that change of front will do us 
is going to rest in part with this association. If we 
here are wise in our action we shall continue our rela- 
tions with the Department of Justice on such fair, 
candid, honest and honorable terms as will induce 
them still to heed our opinions and voices, and then 
whatever of relation may occur as between the inde- 
pendent interests and the interests of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company may be judic- 
iously, wisely effected. 

Now, whether we shall do that from a committee 
that may be raised by the board of directors of your 
association or by the officers, or in whatever way it 
shall be deemed most advisable by you, we should 
continue to observe and hold relations that shall give 
our opinions value and character. The new attitude 
or departure was one of the reasons for the organiza- 
tion. That attitude is an indication of the fact that 
the organization was wise in its inception and timely 
in its launching, and every man, every interest which 
wants the highest possible success as to independent 
telephony of telephone service for all the people of 
this great country, is invited to be a part of this force. 

One of the practical benefits that is to be provided 
in this association is our Service Department. I have 
an idea that we can organize such a bureau of mutual 
exchange of opinions and experiences as will be ex- 
ceedingly useful to all of us. It may happen that some 
one of our members has a problem that he has not 
been able to solve to his satisfaction. Having con- 
nection with this organization he sends it in and the 
Service Committee meets, and its members discuss 
the puzzle, talk it over carefully, fully, and some one 
of the committee, or some other member of the as- 
sociation happens to have just such an experience 
that has been solved, perhaps by him, perhaps by 
somebody else, and the information is passed along. 

If we sustain traffic relations with the other in- 
terests, we should have committees to advise as to 
things to be done to our advantage and profit. If Mr. 
Neill has a suggestion that certain conditions ought 
not to be exacted, certain money ought not to be paid, 
we might be able, through concerted action, of a joint 
committee, to present that thought, while Mr. Neill, 
up there in Minnesota, might worry his life out trying 
to do it as an individual and never get anywhere. 

We have much to do as an association. We can 
be continuously useful. I believe that we have entered 
upon an era of practical work—independent telephone 
work—all the time. 

We don’t get that multitude of counsel, from 
which comes wisdom, that service committee or any- 
thing else that is mutually useful, unless we get 
together in a strong, practical, earnest, active, inde- 
pendent association. 


Western Union Condition Declared Good 

President T. N. Vail of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company made a detailed denial of the 
charge reported to have been made by Congressman 
Lewis that the telephone company had skimmed the 
cream from the Western Union during its control 
of that company. Mr. Vail said in part: 

“Immediately after the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company acquired its interest the Western 
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Union directors had a thorough examination of the 
plant made and of its position from every standpoint. 
It was found that though the earnings had been im- 
paired, its outstanding capital was well represented by 
property, but not all of it was in as good condition as 
it should be. 

“The probable earnings of the future were care- 
iully gone into, and it was estimated that the 3 per 
cent divided could be continued and a very consider- 
ably increased amount put into maintenance, improve- 
ment, renovation, and reconstruction, and also that 
the operating organization should be strengthened, 
wages improved, and operating conditions bettered. 

“If these benefits continue under existing con- 
ditions, based on experience of the last three months 
of 1913, it is expected that at the very least $1,000,000 
a year will be saved in operation. 

“The financial condition of the company was never 
better. It has liquid assets in cash, demand and times 
bills receivable, less current liabilities, of some $15,- 
000,000, sufficient to take care of all construction de- 
mands for some years to come if the surplus revenue 
of the company is inadequate for that purpose. 

“Unless conditions change very much for the 
worse, the shareholders of the company are on the eve 
of getting some returns for their patient waiting, and 
this return should be continuous and increasing.” 





Competition Forced Lower Rates 


That the Hudson River Telephone Company, a 
concern associated with the Bell Telephone Company, 
reduced its rates and increased the efficiency of the 
service in Peekskill, N. Y., when menaced by competi- 
tion, was brought out today in tha testimony of John 
EK. Gordon, a Bell employe, in the continued hearing at 
Philadelphia of the Government’s suit brought in Oregon, 
to dissolve the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Gordon who is now connected with the New 
York office of the Bell Telephone Company, testified 
that from 1905 to 1910 he was located at Peekskill, with 
the Hudson River Company, as its commercial manager. 
Through the cross-examination of C. J. Smythe, assis- 
tant deputy attorney-general, Gordon testified that the 
population of Peekskill increased 2,000 between 1905 
and 1910, and that during this five-year period the num- 
ber of subscribers increased more than 100 per cent. The 
rates were reduced during that time about one-third. He 
also testified that in 1905 an independent company first 
began to operate in Peekskill, During the five years the 
Hudson Company changed its system from the magneto 
to the central line system, and admitted that this was 
an improvement. He also said that wires had been 
laid in conduits and strung in cables since the opposition 
began doing business there. 

The petition of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, at Baltimore, that it be allowed to invest 
$140,000 available for its sinking fund in 30-year gold 
bonds of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Virginia, was refused by the Public Utilities 
Commission at its session. The commission states that 
the ground of the denial is “that the petitioner is the 
owner of all the stock of the Virginia corporation whose 
bonds it proposes to purchase,” and that such purchase 
would be a violation of the anti-merger laws.” 
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Conservation of Independents’ Stockholders 


Annual Address of the President, National Independent Telephone Association 


ONSERVATION is the 
( live topic of the day. It 

is invoked in behalf of the lowly guinea pig, 
used for experimental purposes, up to the highest 
forms of vegetable and animal life. Societies without 
number are formed and laws, as numerous as the stars 
above us, are passed to conserve some thing or some 
one; and I[ think it is eminently proper that the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association should go 
on record as favoring the conservation of the stock- 
holder of the operating independent telephone com- 
pany. I should say not only the operating but the 
to be operated telephone company, because this is not 
an association of brokers working for a commission, 
and therefore we have no concern about the fellow 
who wants to sell out. 

[ do not include within the title the independent 
manufacturer because, while they are interdependent 
in certain respects, and success for the operating com- 
pany spells market for the manufacturers, in certain 
vital essentials they cannot approach the business from 
the same standpoint. The manufacturer opens up an 
account with his customer. He knows what it costs 
him to manufacture each article sold. He collects the 
selling price in a comparatively short time. He figures 
his profit or loss, enters it in his ledger, draws red 
lines under the figures, the account is closed and the 
capital employed released for use in another transac- 
tion. His financial interest in the success or failure of 
the operating company ceases with the payment of 
his bill. 

THE INVESTOR IN TELEPHONE SECURITIES 

Not so with the investor in the securities of the tele- 
phone company. He buys a 20-year bond. He looks 
to the management to make sufficient returns to pay 
his interest, not this year nor next year, but every year 
until 20 years have passed, and then to return to him 
the principal. The one directing an operating tele- 
phone company accepts a responsibility which he 
cannot shirk, of not only putting the business on a 
profitable basis but, if he is to be true to his stock- 
holders, he must see to it that the foundation is so 
sure it will be permanent. 

In the early years of independent telephony, | 
fear we did not take into consideration to a sufficient 
extent, the permanency of investment. We now see it 
and every law passed establishing a state commission 
having jurisdiction over telephone companies provides 
that every public utility concern shall be so operated 
that it shall be permanent in character. Now if that 
be true, and it cannot be denied, where lies dishonor 
in any single telephone company so acting that the 
investment shall be both profitable and permanent? 
Common sense and ordinary business instinct demand 
that this shall be done. 

Altruism is a glorious thing. In many respects, it 
is the sun that illuminates the pathway of humanity 
on the road to better things and stimulates to flower 
and fruit the best part of man. But in business, there 
is a limit to which you may honestly go in benefiting 
others instead of benefiting self, and this is especially 
true of those entrusted with corporate management 
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that limit is none the less eth- 
ical than he who insists that a director of a corpora- 
tion shall, in the interest of good morals, see only a 
correct abstract theory of government and be blind to 
the good of the stockholder, who has entrusted his 
hard earned dollars to the trusteeship of the directors. 

Perhaps the United States in the entire history ot 
railroad building and management never saw one in 
control who did more for the people in the territory 
through which his road runs, than did James J. Hill. 
lt is said he has brought into existence more sheaves 
of wheat than any other man who ever walked this 
earth. He built, not only a network of railroads, but 
called a vast continent into existence, in which he 
made it possible for men and women to live com- 
fortably and become rich. But while he was doing 
this stupendous work, which resulted in such practical 
benefit to the public beyond computation, he never 
forgot to give his stockholders a square deal, which 
meant a fair return on the money they had entrusted 
to his care. He has earned much money for himself, 
but he says that the testimony given by an old farmer 
and his wife who met him on Broadway and recog- 
nized him from his picture, gave him more satisfaction 
than all his accumulated wealth. The old gentleman 
said to Mr. Hill that they wanted to meet him because 
they had read much about him; had watched him in 
what he was doing; that they had faith in him; felt 
safe in putting their money in his charge, and wanted 
him to know that they felt under obligations to him 
for giving them a chance to invest their money with 
him. 

I want to say that, while it will take enormous 
labor, the exercise of the very best judgment, and 
almost infinite patience to overcome the mistakes that 
have been made in the telephone business in the past, 
there is such inherent strength and safety in the busi- 
ness of furnishing communication by wire, if we act 
in accordance with present conditions, why may not 
the interests of our stockholders be so well taken care 
of that they will come to us as did the old farmer 
and his wife to Mr. Hill and thank us for giving them 
a chance to invest with us? 

Many good meaning independent telephone men 
insist that he who departs from a line of policy 
adopted 15 years ago is guilty of disloyalty. “Loyalty” 
is defined as faithfulness to duty, constancy to friends 
and associates. Bound together in the early days by 
bonds stronger, vastly stronger, I believe, than those 
which held together men engaged in any other line of 
life’s work, were the independent telephone men of 
this country. The remark of Benjamin Franklin when 
he stepped up to sign the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that, “We must all hang together or hang sep- 
arately,” could have well been applied to most inde- 
pendent men when they first entered the business. 

Loyalty was the favorite theme of our orators and 
our speakers. It was the text of toast and address 
in meetings, state and national. The rafters in the 
banquet hall caught and echoed back with larger vol- 
ume the strains of soul stirring music, the theme of 
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which was Loyalty. Our stockholders paid their 
assessments with joy; the public, stimulated by re- 
ceiving rates which were 50 per cent less than they 
had formerly paid, patted us on the back and shouted 
louder than did we for independence and loyalty to 
the sign that stood, only, so far as they saw or cared, 
for cheaper service. It was a glorious time! Life 
was young and the independent telephone infant, filled 
to overflowing with the joy of being permitted to live, 
rattled the bones of a non-progressive business until 
the noise was heard all through the land. 

But our partner in those days, the public, now 
informs us that it has discarded loyalty for the law; 
that its only interest in the telephone business now 1s 
to get the best possible service at the lowest rate. 
Today, our business is being operated in obedience to 
demands then unknown. Depreciation is a fact visible 
to our stockholders and recognized by the law. Dis- 
crimination between individuals and localities is for- 
bidden by law. Then, as now, we operated under the 
law, but the law has been changed to fit economic con- 
ditions. 

Some people have an idea that a telephone man 
is different from other people; that he is not actuated 
by the same motives, moved by the same causes, and 
that his desires are not the same as the ordinary indi- 
vidual. The telephone man worthy of the name appre- 
ciates the importance and the dignity of the business. 
As all other business men, he desires reasonable pay 
for his labor, a fair return on his investment and sufh- 
cient encouragement to do the very best that can be 
done in the field of human endeavor in which he has 
cast his lot. We all want to arrive at the same place. 
The divergence comes in selecting the path along 
which we shall go to our chosen destination. Some 
are irrevocably wedded to the idea that only the pure 
in heart shall see God; and that that purity comes 
from being washed in a liquid, furnished by an inde- 
pendent brewing company, having such qualities that 
one drop will make the little lamb break in the face 
of a Bengal tiger. There are others who believe that 
success demands that telephony shall adapt itself to 
changed conditions and make the same progress that 
is being made in all lines in the business world. 

When the Pacific railroad was completed and the 
last spike driven in the belt that bound the two shores 
of our continent together, the world rang with acclaim 
at this wonderful achievement by the highest engi- 
neering skill and the expenditures of millions of dol- 
lars. And a magnificent work it did in carrying freight 
and passengers that made possible the changing in a 
few years of the desert into homes. Scarcely a gen- 
eration passed, however, when it was utterly unable 
to meet the demands of the time. Grades that were 
determined to be the only feasible ones when it was 
built, curves that were made to avoid impossible fills, 
bridges large enough and strong enough to bear al! 
future traffic, it was thought when constructed, were 
found utterly unadapted to changed conditions, and 
many millions of money were expended in lowering 
the grade, building the fill and reconstructing the 
bridges. It was found that railroading in 1867 was 
not the same as railroading in 1907. Neither is tele- 
phony today what it was ten years ago. Now we are 
beginning to see that the furnishing of telephone 
service is a business, governed by the same laws that 
control any other business. 
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In the section of the country where I live, we 
have many farmers. These same men were farmers 
40 years ago, but farming is not today what it was 
then. It is now regarded as the safest business on 
earth, where intelligence and energy bring a sure 
reward. In the early days this was not so. He might 
buy the best of seed, plant and cultivate in the best 
known manner, but he had no assurance that a crop 
would be harvested; in fact, the more experienced 
man knew that before the season closed, he would 
be drowned out. The only things he knew with rea- 
sonable certainty were that he must take his quinine 
regularly and see his mortgage grow larger. 

WHAT THE LAW DID FOR THE FARMER 

Then the law stepped in. The legislature said: 
“We admit that water has a natural right to flow 
where it pleases, but the good of the people demands 
that it shall be regulated and its flow confined in well 
defined channels.” So immense drainage ditches, some 
approaching small rivers in size, were constructed 
under the provisions of law in that flat country; and 
today, with the waters confined as prescribed by law, 
the only farmer who reaps not a rich reward for his 
labors, is the reminiscent pessimist who spends his 
time in the mournful occupation of telling what the 
water did to him before the law took hold of it. But 
he who has the energy and the intelligence to adopt 
up-to-date methods of agriculture, finds farming a 
paying business. 

The experience of our farmer friends well illus- 
trates the history and the present condition of inde- 
pendent telephone men. In the early days, for the 
lack of the protection which the law now gives us, 
there was ever present with us the imminent danger 
of injury or destruction, and it taught many of us 
to believe that eternal vigilance was the price of exis- 
tence, but today all that is changed. With anti-dis- 
crimination statutes in states where there are no regu- 
latory bodies; with public utilities laws in many states, 
and the ever-widening powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, all prohibiting discrimination be- 
tween individuals and localities, authorizing the phys- 
ical connection of lines, and generally prohibiting un- 
fair practices towards the public or competitors by 
public service corporations, it would seem that the 
time had come when telephone men might well devote 
their energies in reaching a standard of efficiency so 
high that the user should get out of his telephone the 
best possible service by conserving the capital already 
invested in the business and placing the industry on 
so firm, so sure, and so permanent a foundation that 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining all additional 
capital necessary to keep pace with an ever-increasing 
demand. 

LOCALLY OWNED AND MANAGED PLANTS 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be 
between independent telephone men, today, as in the 
past, with one accord we all insist that the telephone- 
using public, taken the country over, can be better 
and more cheaply served by locally owned and man- 
aged plants. The mobility of the small company 
meets exactly the localism which enters into the suc- 
cess of every public utility, at least in the country and 
small cities. We have been able by incontrovertible 
statistics, to sustain our position. I need not recount 
the fierce opposition to this idea of the independents 
on the part of those who sincerely believed that the 
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telephone was a natural monopoly and that such 
monopoly would result in universal service under cen- 
tralized control in one compact system, serving exclu- 
sively every community, large or small, throughout 
the entire country. For a time it seemed that the 
opposition were in an impregnable position, backed 
as they were, apparently, by unlimited capital in the 
hands of those whose creed was a complete concen- 
tration of financial power. 

Since independent telephone men began years ago 
to urge their views, the doctrine of decentralization 
has grown amazingly, both as a political belief and an 
economic principle. Perhaps during the past year, 
more milestones have been passed than in any other 
12 months since the dawn of independent telephony. 
Whether the cause may have been to escape threat- 
ened legislation or economic conditions, is immaterial, 
but the importance of the withdrawal of the great 
captains of finance from interlocking directorships 
cannot be over-estimated. 

However, the most notable event in 1913, from 
the telephone standpoint, is the agreement between 
the Department of Justice and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. Every telephone man 
knows, of course, that there are many details to be 
worked out before a satisfactory plan of connection 
between independent and Bell toll lines can be deter- 
mined upon. But nothing indicates the wonderful 
progress in telephone matters more than the fact that 
the agreement is a public statement on the part of 
the Bell telephone company, that it does not want to 
do all the telephone business of the country. I appeai 
to all who have long been in the telephone business 
on the independent side, if that is not a tremendous 
stride in the right direction? 

The practical question which now confronts us, as 
independents, is: Are we broad enough, and _far- 
seeing enough to accept this concession in the spirit 
in which it is given, and seize the opportunity to 
conserve the interests of our stockholders and assist 
in placing the whole telephone industry on a perma- 
nent paying basis? To accomplish this, we must refuse 
to align ourselves with the pessimistic standpatter on 
a platform of fear, conceived in suspicion and born of 
disappointment because of the failure to carry out 
some personal plan. We must throw aside the en- 
mities of the past, however well justified they were, 
‘and with kindly feelings go forth to meet the new 
conditions. The fact that independents in the past 
have felt what has been called “the brutal force of 
money,” should not prevent us from looking after our 
business interests by quickly adjusting ourselves to 
the new policies. The larger men of the country in 
every line are everywhere asserting that new con- 
ditions bring new and complex and large conflicts 
which must be conciliated and regulated. They must 
be settled by constructive and not destructive 
methods. This is the thought of today, all prevailing 
and all controlling. 

In his address of welcome at the convention of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners, 
held at Washington, D. C., October 28 to 31, Chair- 
man Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
referred to the development of conditions which made 
regulation necessary. He said: 

Even if it be true that the present financial condition of 


transportation agencies is due to reckless, improvident, or even 
dishonest, financing in the past, it would be a mistake to under- 
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take to correct it by a policy of reprisal which will impair the 
usefulness or efficiency of the carriers, upon which the welfare 
—the very life—of the commerce of the country depends. 

What he said as to financial conditions applies 
with equal force to past violations of law occasioned 
by wrong construction or non-enforcement. “Let the 
dead past bury its dead, act in the living present.” It 
is not only best for the telephone industry generally 
but for the decided benefit of stockholders: of inde- 
pendent companies to support the attitude of Mr. 
Clark as above quoted and to influence, so far as we 
are able, all regulatory bodies to take the same view. 
I also doubt the wisdom of insisting upon the passing 
of unduly drastic laws on the theory that they will 
hit our competitor only, because the law is no 
respector of persons and we might feel the force of 
the same ourselves. 

CONFORMING TO THE NEW TELEPHOE ERA 

In adopting the prevailing spirit of conciliation, 
it is not necessary that we abandon any really impor- 
tant position we have taken in the past.. This Associ- 
ation has been for years insisting, in public speeches 
and in printed articles, that so large a percentage of 
the telephone business was controlled by local con- 
ditions, that the proper and ultimate solution of the 
telephone problem would be to have local people own 
and manage the exchange and short distance toll lines, 
and permit them to connect up on fair terms, with 
the nation-wide long distance company, which should 
be a common carrier. The agreement mentioned goes 
a long way towards supporting our position. 

In working out the details of operation to make 
our business conform to the new era of the telephone 
business, of which this agreement is the forerunner, 
it may be necessary for both independent and Bell 
to modify principles which have been regarded as 
basic, and to discard lines of action consistently fol- 
lowed for years. It seems clear that the old days of 
unrestricted cut-throat competition in the telephone 
business must cease. In a larger view, the agreement 
is pregnant with meaning to those independent tele- 
phone men who feel their responsibility to their stock- 
holders, namely, that the government proposes to 
treat corporate interests fairly. 

It is not infrequently that we attach an improper 
motive to a good deed performed by a competitor. 
“Suspect the azure blossom shoot, as if wisdom’s old 
potato could not flourish at the root.” To do this is 
not only unfair, but it is absolutely foolish to the man 
who wants to get anywhere. Every independent tele- 
phone man whose judgment has not been warped by 
some special interest, will give due credit to the attor- 
ney general of the United States and to Mr. Vail and 
to Mr. Kingsbury for agreeing upon, at least, a general 
plan upon which the telephone business of this 
country may be conducted, which, in its essential fea- 
tures, so exactly agrees with what the independents 
have so long worked for and which we all believe 
will be for the benefit alike of the user and the fur- 
nisher of telephone service, throughout the country. 
Idle, petty and useless is speculation as to the motive 
or moving cause which induced the Bell company 
voluntarily to agree with the Department of Justice. 
For my part, I do not care. My concern is now for 
practical results which may be quickly reached by 
operating independent telephone companies, agreeing 
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among themselves as to what they want as to long 
distance connections. 

If we can agree upon fair and practical details 
among ourselves, then | believe the spirit of the agree- 
ment is broad enough and the standing of the parties 
to the same is such, coupled with the publicity given 
to it, as to guarantee a working plan that will furnish 
adequate long distance service which will be satisfac- 
tory alike to all telephone companies and to the tele- 
phone using public. I know it is urged by some of 
our independent friends that the leopard cannot 
change its spots, and that no fair contractual relation 
can be maintained between independents and Bell 
companies, and that the only safety for independents 
lies in positive provisions of laws. Without stopping 
to answer this objection, more than to say that the 
Bell has back of it the best peace bond that was eve1 
given in a business affair, self interest, to guarantee 
that in the future it will carry out all fair agreements 
with the independents. 

If it is true that legislation is needed or positive 
rules by the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
required to secure the benefits of the agreement be- 
tween the A. T. & T. Co. and the attorney general, 
it will not be a difficult task to get these when all 
parties agree. Moreover, as | have said before, the 
time is here, in the living present, when old antago- 
nisms and suspicions which have hindered develop- 
ment and rendered profitless the telephone business, 
should be discarded. Speaking generally, this antag- 
onism has not only produced a timidity in the minds 
of the investing public that has placed our bonds and 
stocks well nigh to the bottom of the list when, from 
safety and certainty of income, they should rank above 
the securities of any other public utility in the country. 
I say it has not only done this but it has encouraged 
the enactment, in many cases, of laws so drastic and 
educated the people to telephone rates so low as to 
make the thoughtful man doubt whether in the future 
any telephone company can give an up-to-date service 
and make a dollar. 

We have been so busy in teaching the public to 
guard itself against monopoly, that we failed to see 
that our pupil has grown up and taken our instruction 
so seriously that he now says he needs no further help 
but can take care of himself against every one else, 
including his teacher. Specific laws, state commis- 
sions, Interstate Commerce Commission and judicial 
departments, both state and national, are taking 
mighty good care of the public and our teaching days 
are over, which makes it quite important to see if we 
cannot get a little bread and butter in the future by 
attending to our own business. 

THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

I need make but brief reference to the declaration 
of principles adopted by our board of directors on 
December 15 last, and which will be submitted to this 
convention for ratification. They have been published, 
widely circulated, and have received the hearty 
approval of thousands of independent telephone men. 

I beg leave to refer briefly to one plank, however. 
There is nothing new or novel in the statement that 
we favor locally owned telephone plants. All inde- 
pendent men have necessarily favored that since they 
began business; but it is a hollow mockery, a fraud 
and a delusion to favor locally owned plants, and then 
insist upon the enactment of new laws, or the enforce- 
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ment of existing laws, of such kind or in such manner 
as will prevent the profitable and permanent operation 
of a telephone plant in a given locality. A telephone 
company is not a charitable institution nor an ethica} 
organization. It is simply a business concern that 
will cease to exist when no longer profitable. When 
the directors of this association put that statement in 
their declaration of principles, they also favored giving 
the absolute right to the local people, unhindered by 
any foreign restriction or legal enactment, permission 
to do all things necessary to make a locally owned 
plant profitable to the end that it might live. They 
recognize the fact that telephone plants are operated 
under different conditions in different localities and, 
therefore, they deny the right of some one in New 
York or Washington to say that some town in lowa 
shall have not less than two telephone exchanges, 
when both the local user and the local furnisher of 
telephone service, who want a locally owned plant, 
know that only one company in that community can 
furnish the kind of service the subscriber wants and 
make a profit. To say that local people shall own 
the plant and then pass a law that prevents any profit 
from operation, is absurd. 

We believe, further, that state commissioners, or 
the local regulating bodies who come in actual con- 
tact with local conditions, are the best judges of 
whether the public convenience will be promoted by 
having telephone service furnished by one or more 
companies. To the stockholder, there is little difference 
whether unfair competition on the part of the monop- 
oly or competition forced on the company by law is 
the cause of no dividends; in either case, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar he does not get is mil. 


RELATION OF ONE COMPANY TO ANOTHER 


It is humanly impossible for an association to be 
so conducted that it would in every particular satis- 
factorily serve the special interests of each separate 
company operating throughout the country. Perhaps 
the object which more clearly typifies independent 
telephone business today, particularly the relation 
which one company bears to another, is the cable. It 
is composed of many wires, bound together, each lead- 
ing to the same terminal, all performing the same 
work and all protected by one covering. But if its 
construction contained nothing more, it would be of 
little value in aiding telephonic communication. 

Before the cable can be of practical use, each sep- 
arate wire of which it is composed must be so wrapped 
that it is insulated from every other wire. This insu- 
lation, however necessary, is short-lived, lacking every 
element of permanency unless bound together with 
other wires insulated in the same way and all pro- 
tected from outside interference by the same sheath. 
The insulation which separates one from another in 
furnishing telephone service is the same as it is in 
every other business on earth, self-interest. But self- 
interest carried to the extreme that it disregards the 
good of others, will eventually destroy any business. 
That fairness which recognizes the right of the sub- 
scriber and the benefits to which others engaged in 
the same business are entitled, is the best protection 
to the telephone man. 

As I understand it, the National Association 
stands squarely for all things which are of practical 
benefit to the telephone industry. It believes that 
the most generally used means of communication 
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between human beings in this world of ours, is of no 
small importance and that it should be placed at once 
upon a foundation that will secure beyond question 
both perpetuity and profit. Without apology, it stands 
upon the record it has made in 17 years. Believing 
that a successful association cannot be run upon the 
lightning bug plan, with the light on the wrong end, 
by which it can see a long ways behind but nothing 
in front, it has tried to keep step with the progress of 
the times, frankly discarding old theories in favor of 
new remedies to meet present conditions. 

When one of the most effective and persistent 
enemies the trusts ever had in this country, Samuel 
Untermeyer, says as he did last week in Chicago: 

I say unlimited competition is not an economic blessing but 

an economic curse. Such a commission as the proposed indus- 
trial commission would in a decade bring about such conditions 
that business would no longer feel unsettled by every piece of 
impending remedial legislation. 
Then no independent telephone man should be hastily 
condemned as a monopolist or a traitor because, in 
order to make his stock dividend paying, he insists 
that there is a reasonable limit to competition. 

The policy of the National Association, so far as I 
know, has never been decided upon by the man who 
happened to be president. We have always adhered 
to the idea that a majority of the duly elected direc- 
tors should control in all things. We have had in 
the past some wonderfully good men on the board, 
not only some but all, as we have at present, who 
have been and who are actuated only by a sincere 
desire to do what is best for all. I have seen rival 
manufacturers sit in many meetings and neither do 
the slightest thing that might prove of detriment to 
his competitor. I have seen operating men on the 
board try to help another hundreds of miles away, 
with whom he had not the slightest business con- 
nection and with whom he never could have. It is 
true, on the contrary, that we have refused to take 
a position that might aid a few but be of damage to 
the great majority of independent operating com- 
panies. 
In the past year we have received something in 
the way of censure and much in the way of approval. 
We have since July mailed our bulletins to over 3,000 
different companies and individuals on an average of 
once in two weeks. We have received from 22 states, 
numerous letters from operating companies, from 
manufacturers, from newspapers, from attorneys and 
from state public utilities commissions, displaying the 
greatest interest in the bulletins and commending us 
for issuing them. I recommend that they be con- 
tinued. 

No two words in the English language have, in 
the last generation, been defined in so many different 
ways as have “monopoly” and “competition.” The 
politician has given these words the meaning that 
would help his party most. The business man fre- 
quently insisted that if he had all the business in one 
locality, it was not monopoly, but if some other fellow 
had it, it was. We have usually been willing to let 
some one else have competition but did not want any 
ourselves. These two poor words have been on the 
dissecting table so long they are entitled to a rest and, 
therefore, I propose in the telephone business, we 
substitute a new word, one that is virile and which 
aptly describes present conditions but presages a satis- 
factory future for us all. That word is “co-operation. 
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We know what that means and we also know the 
limitations it puts on self and the assistance it demands 
we shall give others. Many obstacles which have 
prevented co-operation in the past in the telephone 
industry, have been removed. If we now want to 
conserve the interests of our stockholders, let us co- 
operate. Leaving the ethical out of the question en- 
tirely, it will pay us in dollars and cents to co-operate, 
not only with those in the same line of business but 
also, as public service corporations, to co-operate with 
all regulatory bodies, state and national, having juris- 
diction over us. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR CO-OPERATION 

When commercial bodies, manufacturers, associ- 
ations and shippers all over the country are petition- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
railroads an increase in rates, it does seem as if we 
could see the coming light of the new day when co- 
operation is to be the mighty force which shall move 
the commercial world along lines of greatest benefit 
to those engaged therein and to the people. No busi- 
ness can reap as great a profit from co-operation as 
ours. The opportunity, such as the past never per- 
mitted, is here. Shall we not be big enough, broad 
enough, charitable enough, and sensible enough, to 
grasp it? Why should independent telephone men 
not rise to the occasion and boldly assert that the 
dignity and importance of the telephone business is 
such that it is entitled of right to be in the forefront 
of the commercial life of the nation, and, recognizing 
our importance, we will readily fall in with new plans 
of the business world to adapt itself to the present 
legislative policies of both state and nation, to enact 
laws so plain that innocent violation will be impos- 
sible, and, while reconstructing, conserve the interests 
of all concerned, not the least important of which are 
the stockholders of independent companies? 

As the first step in the accomplishment of the 
foregoing, this convention should not only ratify the 
declaration of principles adopted by the board of 
directors, but by resolution openly empower your 
board of directors to enter into conference with those 
controlling long distance toll lines to the end that the 
details of a general, practical and careful plan, fair 
alike to the user and the furnisher of telephone service, 
and that when such a plan shall be worked out, it 
shall be submitted to the attorney general for approval. 
If deemed necessary to remove uncertainty and give 
added assurance of security, then the form of a bill 
backed by the telephone industry of the country, 
should be presented to Congress, with request for 
enactment into law, giving the Interstate Commerce 
Commission specific power to enforce the plan agreed 
upon if it shall appear the same is fair to the telephone 
companies and to the public. 

DESIRE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

This is an independent association and a national 
one. Its sincere desire is to place the independent 
telephone business all over the country on a permanent 
paying basis. Manufacturers as well as operators are 
vitally interested in that. It profits manufacturers 
little to sell their apparatus to a company that has fed 
on shadow soup so long that the winter winds that 
sweep over its rusty wires on rotten poles chant its 
requiem and soon the court receiver will pronounce 
the last sad rites as the starved body is laid to final 


rest. 
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Herbert Spencer says the most important thing 
in life is earning a living. This philosophy applies 
to independent telephone companies more strongly 
than to other corporations because no man can be 
independent who is not making a living. No telephone 
company can be independent that is not making a 
profit. No company can be locally owned that has not 
the ability to earn dividends. Business sense demands 
that neither foreign sentiment nor abstract theories of 
government nor legal restriction shall prevent tele- 
phone companies and their subscribers from agreeing 
upon the kind of service that shall be satisfactory to 
them. 

Trusting that there is something in this paper 
that meets the approval of the members of this associ- 
ation, an association that has no concern for those 
who want to get out of the telephone business but has 
a sincere desire, by constructive methods to conserve 
the interest of telephone men who want to remain 
permanently in the business, it is submitted. What 
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we need now is self-control and sensible view of the 
situation. Our motives in recommending lawful 
agreements, open to all alike, with those with whom 
the public demands we shall do business (though our 
only purpose is to preserve independent properties and 
make them more profitable), may be impugned; and we 
may be accused of cowardice, but there is no coward 
so great as he who will not do what he knows is right 
because he is afraid some one will call him a coward. 

When the president of the United States, who has 
accomplished more effective work, in a short time, 
against monopoly than any man who ever occupied 
that exalted position, expresses his gratification that 
the business interests of the country are adjusting 
themselves to changes brought by recent legislation 
and the spirit of the times, where lies dishonor in 
independent telephone men co-operating with those 
with whom we are to do business in quickly ac- 
complishing what the government desires and what we 
want’ 


The Little Big Things of Transmission 


Address Before the Independent Telephone Association of America 


HE independent operating 
T man has confronting him 

today the problem of long distance transmission with 
no qualification as to the term “long distance.” The fol- 
lowing remarks are made with the hope of clarifying the 
subject in such a way that, firstly, its importance will be 
appreciated, and secondly, the methods of accomplish- 
ment may be outlined so that future practice will be con- 
ducive to the best results. 

The subscriber is interested only in the delivery to 
him of maximum efficiency for money paid. Traffic ar- 
rangements resulting in the fastest service are, I think. 
most contributory to satisfaction when considering local 
conditions; but in the handling of a long distance call, 
the ultimate definition of service is transmission. It is 
true that fast service in the establishment of long dis- 
tance connections is desirable, but the fastest service 
possible will mean nothing if conversation cannot be car- 
ried on with ease after connections are once established. 

The possibility of transmitting electrical energy 
over a line resulting in volume of transmission which 
will permit of conversation with ease, is that volume 
of “talk” resultant when talking with a standard local 
battery telephone using two new dry cells through 32 
miles of 19 gauge cable having a mutual electrostatic 
capacity of .06 microfarads per mile, to another local 
battery telephone of like construction. This definition 
of transmission may not be accepted by some engi- 
neers, but I have found it correct for all practical pur- 
poses. With any make of local battery telephone now 
on the market, satisfactory transmission can be obtained 
under the above conditions, providing the dry cells are 
new. Some makes of telephones will require replacement 
of the dry cells more often, but the talking elements of 
all makes of magneto telephones are practically alike. 

The magneto exchange is better prepared today 
to give proper transmission over long lines than the 
common battery exchange. The reasons for poor 
transmission with magneto equipment may be 


attributed to two causes: that is, poor maintenance 
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of dry cells at the substation, and 
the use of improper cords in the 
establishment of long distance connections. The tele- 
phone business follows fads and fancies. The use of non- 
hang-up and non-ring-through cord circuits in magneto 
boards has caused as much poor long distance service as 
all the poor maintenance of substation batteries com- 
bined. These non-hang-up and non-ring-through cord 
circuits were primarily designed for local service only. 
Every magneto board should have enough toll cords in- 
stalled to take care of the long distance traffic, and the 
plugs on these cords and the jacks with which they are 
associated on the toll lines should be plainly marked. The 
best non-hang-up and non-ring-through cord circuit has a 
minimum loss of 3% miles of standard 19 gauge cable, 
and I have tested some circuits which had a loss of five 
miles of cable. This means that the possibility of conver- 
sation may be dissipated from 10.9 per cent to 15.6 per 
cent when local cords of the above character are used for 
long distance service. 

It can readily be seen how cumulative losses occur 
when connections are patched through two or three ex- 
changes and improper cords are used. Toel cards having 
no intervening equipment between the two plugs with the 
exception of one bridged clear-out drop of not less than 
500 ohms resistance, and preferably 1,000 ohms, should 
always be used in long distance work, when a connection 
is put up between a metallic local and toll line. 

When connection is made between a metallic toll line 
and a grounded local line a repeating coil must be used in 
the cord circuit. This repeating coil should be of the 
highest efficiency obtainable. I have found that the 
loss in repeating coils will range from 1% miles to 5 
miles of standard 19 guage cable. 

The rural telephone has gradually become an im- 
portant factor in the telephonic development of the 
country. The tendency of rural subscribers to listen 
on a line has not worked for much harm in so far as 
the eavesdropping is concerned; but this practice has 
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materially affected the life of the dry cells, and in 
consequence, a push button which is normally open 
and included in the battery circuit should be installed 
at the telephone. The subscriber should be trained to 
hold this button down when talking. With this 
arrangement it is possible for the subscriber to “listen 
in” on a line without producing battery dissipation. 
This may be taken as a radical statement, but in sev- 
eral places it has recently been installed and found to 
work with absolute success. You cannot prevent rural 
subscribers from listening on a line. This is proven 
by the non-acceptance by the public of the various 
lock-out schemes which have been proposed in the 
past. The use of such a button will greatly reduce the 
cost of substation battery maintenance on rural lines 
by lessening the frequent battery replacement. An 
operating man separating his rural line maintenance 
cost, and then determining the proportionate amount 
of this cost represented in battery replacement, will 
be surprised at the result. The necessity of livery 
hire, and the length of time involved in changing the 
batteries in a rural telephone, very frequently more 
than off-sets the earning power of the station. It 
therefore follows that the introduction of a battery 
cut-out button, which the subscriber is compelled to 
hold depressed while talking, will improve the stand- 
ard of transmission obtained from these stations, and 
will also decrease the maintenance. 

When the cells at a local battery station have been 
depleted so that there is a loss of 5 miles of cable, 
due to low current values in the transmitter circuit, 
and the line loss between the station and the centrai 
office amounts to another 5 miles of cable—and then 
consider that the connection may be extended through 
two exchanges with cord circuits having 5 mile losses, 
together with a terminal loss at the distant end of 
three miles—the total transmission dissipation under 
such conditions will amount to 23 miles of cable. Now 
if we consider the fact that 108.8 miles of No. 12 B. W. 
G. BB. galvanized iron wire is equal to 32 miles of 
19 gauge cable having a mutual electrostatic capacity 
of .06 microfarads per mile, it can be seen that we 
could only talk 30.6 miles over a line of No. 12 B. W. 
G. BB. iron wire before we would reach the limit of 
commercial transmission, providing the cumulative 
losses referred to above existed. 

The following table may be of value in deter 
mining the cable equivalents of various sized line wire 
commonly used: 

One mile of No. 19 gauge cable having a mutual 
electrostatic capacity of .06 microfarads per mile is 
approximately equal to 

3.4 miles No. 12 B. W. G. BB galvanized iron wire. 
4.3 miles No. 10 B. W. G. BB galvanized iron wire. 
8 miles No. 14 N. B. S. hard drawn copper. 
8 miles No. 12 B. & S. hard drawn copper. 
13 miles No. 12 N. B. S. hard drawn copper. 

The above values are used by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Every independent 
operating man should have an analysis made of his 
plant and determine the elements of transmission dis- 
sipation, both in his switchboard and in the outside 
construction. This is not an involved subject, and 
any wire chief can in a short time perfect himself in 
making transmission tests. The manager of every 
magneto plant should buy an artificial cable. Any 
telephone publication will gladly furnish information 
as to the cost of such an artificial standard, and where 
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it can be obtained. When this standard is available, 
the various elements entering into a long distance con- 
nection can be defined in miles of cable. The battery 
button should be installed in each telephone. F 

Local cords should be dispensed with in the 
establishment of long distance connections. 

All repeating coils should be checked to determine 
whether their efficiency is the highest obtainable. It 
may be remarked here that only recently have coils 
of a transmission dissipation of not more than 1.5 
miles of cable been available. 

Toll lines should terminate on jacks of a different 
marking from the local line. Plugs on local cords 
should be used for local connections only. 

The toll line construction should be considered 
in connection with the table of cable equivalents, as 
noted above. 

When we consider that an investment of less than 
one hundred dollars in a switchboard will very fre- 
quently result in transmission benefit equal to thou- 
sands of dollars invested in outside plant, it is worth 
serious consideration. 

The relation of the common battery plant to long 
distance transmission is a serious one. Some one has 
said that Providence was kind to permit the invention 
of the local battery telephone first, for otherwise our 
standards of accomplishment would be much below 
the level at present prevailing. 

The signaling possibilities of a common battery 
switchboard, stimulated by traffic requirements, have 
overshadowed the transmission efficiency of these 
boards until we have at the present time switchboards 
developed to a high degree in traffic performance, yet 
totally inefficient from a transmission standpoint. 

The common battery switchboard, being used in 
large local telephonic areas, has required the use of 
more cable to insure continuance of service when sleet 
storms prevail, and also to reduce the maintenance 
cost of outside construction. Cable in any form “eats 
up” transmission faster than any other element of a 
plant. Following the rule of all things from a cost 
standpoint, efficient cable costs more than inefficient. 
One mile of 22 gauge cable having a mutual electro- 
static capacity .08 mf. per mile is equal to 1.7 miles of 
standard 19 gauge cable previously described. Cable 
has been sold having .12 mf. mutual capacity, and in 
such cases the ratio is almost 2 to 1 in favor of stand- 
ard 19 gauge conference cable. When we consider it 
is not uncommon to find six miles of 22 gauge cable 
having a mutual capacity of .083 mf. in a long distance 
connection, and that six miles of this cable represents 
30 per cent of the possibilities of transmission under 
the most favorable conditions, it is no wonder we 
find it difficult to talk between cities closely associ- 
ated. 

All common battery exchanges should have a 
source of current supply which will permit of at least 
.2 of an ampere under the long distance condition flow- 
ing through the transmitter on a zero subscriber’s 
loop. This will require 48-volt battery plants, and 
cord circuits must be changed in most cases to permit 
of this current supply. The repeating coils in switch- 
ing trunk circuits used for long distance work should 
not have more than 1% miles of cable loss. 

I have found conditions where 43 per cent of the 
possibility of transmission was dissipated between 2 
telephone on a zero subscriber’s loop and the toll line 
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jack. When we take into account the fact that our 
terminal equipment should represent the minimum 
transmission dissipation, thus reserving sufficient 
efficiency to overcome our toll line conditions, and 
particularly when these toll lines are constructed with 
iron wire, it can readily be seen that serious considera- 
tion should be given common battery switchboards 
and their functions in’ connection with long distance 
transmission. 

The construction of common battery cord circuits 
which permit of connecting a common battery tele- 
phone with a toll line, and which introduce the send- 
ing dissipation of 43 per cent as referred to above, are 
usually fairly good in receiving efficiency. It there- 
fore follows that when an argument may take place 
between two exchange managers, to the effect that 
one cannot hear the other, the fault lies in the sending 
equipment, and not in the receiving. In other words, 
when changes are made in cord circuits which result 
in the maximum sending efficiency, the receiving ef- 
ficiency is taken care of. 

The necessary steps to be taken in bringing about 
increased efficiency from the common battery ex- 
changes for long distance service may be summed up 
in the following paragraph: 

Install a 48-volt battery plant, change your cord 
circuits to permit of .2 of an ampere to the subscriber’s 
transmitter when connected to a zero subscriber's 
loop, and install the most efficient repeating coils ob- 
tainable. When this is done, a great advancement 
will have resulted in the efficiency of our common 
battery plants for long distance transmission. 

Do not lose sight of the cumulative losses in a 
long distance telephone connection. Each mile of 
No. 19 .06 mf. cable represents over three per cent 
of the possibilities of transmission. It therefore 
should be borne in mind, and particularly so in multi- 
office towns, to install cables having the least trans- 
mission dissipation. It has become the practice of big 
operating companies to use cable constructed as fol- 
lows: For trunk line work between exchanges, 13 
gauge single paper insulation having an average 
mutual electrostatic capacity .072 mf. One mile of 
this cable is equivalent to .567 of a mile of 19 gauge 
cable, .06 mf. per mile. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Grow: Mr. Currier’s remarks should be very carefully 
considered, and I hope that they will be put on paper in some 
form or other so that everybody may study them and take them 
home and have the people who are not here read them over and 
study them, because they are of particular value to the man 
who takes care of your equipment. 

I don’t know that I can add very much of interest, but there 
are one or two things that might be brought out. One of them 
is a definition of the zero loop that Mr. Currier mentioned. In 
common battery practice a magneto loop is the equipment of 
a telephone at your main frame. The ohmic resistance of the 
subscriber’s loop is referred to as the loop resistance. Now in 
order to get the proper amount of current through the trans- 
mitter it is the usual practice in laying our your cable plant, 
the subscriber’s cable plant, to limit the ohmic resistance of the 
majority of your subscribers’ loops. The general practice is 
for multi-office exchanges. I am speaking of common battery 
exchanges now. The resistance of a subscriber’s loop in a multi- 
office exchange should not exceed three hundred ohms for ninety 
per cent of its subscribers, and in a single office district you 
can exceed that limit to five hundred ohms. That means the 
following values: a nineteen gauge cable, as you know, has an 
ohmic resistance about 90 per mile and a twenty-two gauge 
about twice that, or 180, and in order to hold down the resistance 

f your loops, we will say more than two miles of cable, you 
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have got to put in a cable a little heavier than twenty-two in 
order to get a standard and efficient transmission over your long 
distance line. You can amke that resistance considerably higher 
and you won’t notice it for your local service, but the minute you 
get into long haul business then the question of the battery 
supply, as Mr. Currier states, is one of vital importance. 

Mr. Currier also brought out the point of forty-eight volts 
for battery supply in long distance connection, and that is some- 
thing that every common battery man whose battery voltage 
is less than forty-six or forty-eight volts should seriously con- 
sider doing. 

Now, referring to the magneto exchanges. Of course, out- 
side of installation, the main factor in good transmission is the 
condition of your dry cells; and it is just the same as in common 
battery, your local batteries can run down and you won't notice 
it on your local service, but the minute you hook up that tele- 
phone on a long distance toll line, then the party at the other 
end says he can’t hear, and, of course, that is true for the reason 
that the local battery has run down so that it can’t furinsh the 
proper amount of current into the transmitter. There are var- 
ious means of testing those. There is the actual inspection of 
the batteries and there is the means of testing them by means 
of an artificial line. In a magneto exchange a small artificial 
cable can be installed at your wire chief's desk and you can 
reproduce the transmission of the long haul circuit, and if you 
can’t talk satisfactorily to the subscriber through that artificial 
cable or artificial line in the circuit, then there is something the 
matter with your line or there is something the matter with your 
batteries, and in the majority of cases it is the battery. 

There is just one other point I would like to bring out and 
that is the question of repeating coils, especially in magneto 
boards. We are all getting into the planning of circuits and the 
simplexing of circuits for telephone work. That involves a re- 
peating coil or its equivalent in the line permanently, and in a 
circuit, of course, it involves a repeating coil at each end. If 
you connect two of those circuits together in a switching center 
there are, of course, four repeating coils in on the circuit with- 
out considering the cord circuits at all, and you will find, I 
am sure, a great many of your operators are putting up those 
circuits with the repeating coils in on your cord circuits. The 
loss in a repeating coil is equivalent to the loss of from a mile 
and a half of nineteen-gauge cable to four miles, and a mile and 
a half loss is equal to about forty-two miles of No. 8 B. W. G. 
O. K. wire. So you see that when you add unnecessary repeat- 
ing coils you are shoving the people who are talking apart, from 
42 miles for one coil of the most efficient coil on the market, 
to the loss of 114 miles in some of the coils that are being sold. 





Complaints 


The year 1913 shows approximately 658,000,000 
originating calls in the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, an average of 110,000 calls to 
each operator. In other words, each operator has 
had 110,000 opportunities to make or mar the reputa- 
tion of the company. 

How often is she guilty of discourtesy? The com- 
pany keeps a classified list of all complaints, and in- 
cludes as complaints of discourtesy all which the sub- 
scriber views as such, even though the operator was 
only obeying the company’s rule, as in using certain 
standard phrases or in refusing to furnish nonadver- 
tised numbers. These so-called discourtesy com- 
plaints, both oral and written, approximate 1,800 for 
the year—one for every 365,000 messages; five a day 
for 1,800,000 daily messages. 

Put in another way, three-tenths of one com- 
plaint for every operator per year, or three years. for 
one complaint for every opeator! Think of it! In 
three years she has spoken with the public of all 
classes, conditions and temperaments 330,000 times 
and has been thought to be discourteous only once! 
Concede that not all dissatisfaction is expressed in 
complaints, admit that it exceeds the complaints 5, 10, 
20, 100 times, and even then how does the record com- 
pare with that of the average business or professional 
many 
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New York Rates Reduced 


The New York Public Service Commission for the 
Second District has issued a formal order effecting the 
temporary reduction of 10 per cent in the bills of all 
subscribers of the New York Telephone Company as 
of February 1. This is in accordance with the voluntary 
offer of the company to reduce the rates pending the 
outcome of the rate investigation. 

The order says in part: 


The New York Telephone Company shall as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914, and applying to bills rendered on that date 
and thereafter during the pendency of these proceedings and 
until the final determination thereof, reduce its present rates 
on all subscribers’ message rates for local exchange service 
within New York City under standard contract sby giving a 
10 per cent reduction from present rates. The discount of 10 
per cent is not to apply to pay station rates, toll rates, obso- 
lete rates or flat rates. The 10 per cent reduction shall apply 
as follows: 

1. Contracts will be considered as being at standard 
rates if the base rate is in accordance with the current stand- 
ard schedule and the discount will be allowed on the total 
charges for local service even though there be supplemental 
contracts at non-current standard rates. 

2. Contracts for local service which are subject to dis- 
count on account of clergymen, charitable institutions, City 
of New York or temporary disconnection of residence serv- 
ice will be given the 10 per cent discount on the net rates. 

4. Service rendered under the standard railway agree- 
ment in accordance with current standard schedules for local 
service will be subject to the discount. 

5. The charges for extension stations and auxiliary 
equipment when such items appear in connection with exten- 
sion and tie lines are subject to the discount even though the 
use of the lines themselves may be a substitution for toll 
charges. (Discount not allowed on the mileage charges for 
the lines themselves when such lines are substitutions for 
toll charges. See B-4.) 

7. Charges for foreign exchange mileage when such 
mileage does not act as a substitute for toll charges are 
subject to the discount. 

8. The local message rate service in any district of 
Greater New York contracted for in connection with a for- 
eign exchange line entering Greater New York from outside 
territory will be subject to the discount. No discount will be 
allowed on the mileage charge for the foreign exchange line. 
See B-5. 

10. The flat charge for the coin box in connection with 
semi-public telephone contracts will be subject to the dis- 
count. The daily guaranteed use of local messages will be 
subject to the discount, but no discount will be allowed on 
the charge for messages. 

The discount does not apply to toll charges, flat rate 
contracts, public telephone contracts, contracts at obsolete 
rates, contracts for lines which are used in substitution 
for toll service, or to contracts for interior systems, 
private lines and leased lines. 


Government Ownership Already 


While the discussion rages over the propriety of 
the government engaging in the telegraph and tele- 
phone business, Uncle Sam has settled the point for 
himself by going into the commercial telegraph busi- 
ness on rather an extensive scale. Few persons in 
the United States—except those of the far northwest. 
know that this is true. But the fact is that the gov- 
ernment is now operating and has been operating for 
some time, over 3,600 miles of federal telegraph and 
cable lines. Moreover, the chief business done over 
these wires is commercial, and last year Uncle Sam 
took in over his counters $183,769.07 in tolls from citi- 
zens who made use of the convenience. 

This is all contained in the newly issued report 
of the chief signal officer of the army, who is in charge 
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of the bureau which administers this telegraph system. 
The line is known as the Washington-Alaska military 
cable and telegraph system, connecting Seattle, Wash., 
with Nome, Alaska, and providing for the population 
of Alaska 1,047 miles of interior telegraph lines. 

There is no longer any military necessity for this 
system, and in his recent report the chief signal officer 
advocates that the system be turned over to the post- 
office department as an auxiliary to the Alaskan postal 
service. This will undoubtedly. be done. 





Agree on Central Union Receivers 

David R. Forgan, of the National City bank, Chi- 
cago; Frank F. Fowle, telephone expert, of New York; 
and Edgar S. Bloom, vice-president of the Bell system 
in St. Louis, have been agreed upon by counsel as re- 
ceivers for both sides in the suit brought against, the 
Central Union Telephone company by minority stock- 
holders. John J. Herrick was picked as counsel for the 
receivers. 

The receivership will be continued throughout the 
hearing, which seeks to have an accounting made of the 
properties of the Central Union Company, and a reckon- 
ing of their relations with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

While not willing to incorporate the idea in the 
order, the court expressed the opinion that the sole pur- 
pose of the receivership was to continue the property of 
the company in its present condition during the suit, and 
therefore neither the receivers nor their counsel would 
be interested in the pending litigation. 

In commenting on the matter, Stephen A. Foster, of 
counsel for the complainants, said that similar proceed- 
ings would be begun immediately in Indiana and Ohio 
in an effort to have the same men appointed receivers 
for Central Union interests in these states. 





Swiss-English Telephone Service 


The Swiss federal council has approved the agree- 
ment entered into by the Swiss telephone authorities 
and the telephone authorities of England and France 
for the establishment of better service between Swit- 
zerland and England by way of Paris. The present 
arrangement of using double relay stations provides 
satisfactory temporary connections only between Lon- 
don on the one side and, on the other side, Basel by 
way of Paris and Belfort, Lausanne by way of Paris 
and Dijon, and Geneva by way of Paris and Anne- 
masse or Lyon. The connections between other Swiss 
and English points have been unsatisfactory. 

The new day rate for a three-minute conversation 
with London is 9 frances ($1.74) and the night rate 
for the same length conversation is 5.40 francs ($1.04). 
The new service is to be put into operation within a 
short time. 

A Scotchman, wishing to know his fate at once, tele- 
graphed a proposal of marriage to the lady of his choice. 
After passing the entire day at the telegraph office, he 
was finally rewarded late in the evening by an affirmative 
answer. 

“Tf I were you,” suggested the operator, when he 
delivered the message, “I'd think twice before I’d marry 
a girl that kept me waiting all day for my answer.” 

“Na, na,” retorted the Scot. “The lass who waits 
for the night rates is the lass for me.”,—New York Globe. 
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Service Committee of the I. T. A. A. 


Methods to Be Used in Helping the Association’s Members 


LE Service Department Commit- 
tee of the Independent Telephone 


Association of America held two important confer- 


ences during the recent convention and keen interest was 
shown in the work which is to be carried on. The plan 
of this work was gone over in detail as laid out and many 
ideas were suggested which will be of interest to mem- 
bers of the association. It was decided that bulletins will 
be compiled, printed and distributed, monthly or semi- 
monthly, which will be non-technical and of interest to 
every operating company. 

It was moved that special committees should be ap- 
pointed to submit subjects for bulletin purposes in re- 
gard to plant, traffic, commercial, legal and accounting 
questions. Therefore, seven representatives were dele- 
gated to submit these topics in connection with local 
service, long distance, construction, equipment, commer- 
cial, legal and accounting. Interesting instances were 
cited where members of the Service Committee have fur- 
nished valuable advice to small companies, showing them 
where considerable time and ma@ney can be saved by 
standard methods being made effective in regard to con- 
struction, installation, proper maintenance of central of- 
fice equipment and in many other ways. 

It was made plain that the Service Department will 
be in a position to furnish much valuable information 
and act in a consulting capacity for all of the independent 
companies who are seeking advice or assistance of any 
nature. 

Some of the subjects which were recommended by 
those appointed to take up the question of information 
for bulletins are: 

COMMERCIAL. 

How to increase your company’s revenue by securing and 
retaining permanent and profitable patrons 

What are your present collection methods and how can they 
be improved upon? q 

How to inspire your employes with loyalty for the good of 
your company and subscribers. 

Why not educate the managers of small companies to de 
vote more energy to the educational end of the telephone 
business? 

CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

Proper installation and maintenance of switching exchange 
for villages and rural communities. 

Proper maintenance of magneto exchanges, 50 to 1,000 lines 

Converting open wire plants to .cable. 

Maintenance of switchboard equipment. 

Installation and maintenance central office equipment. Also 
proper installation and maintenance of switching exchange, 50 
to 1,000 lines for village and rural communities. 

Cross talk in small exchanges. How to eliminate it 

Soldered joints or use of sleeves 

General rights of telephone companies as to high tension 
crossings and proper methods of protection 

Proper maintenance of central station transmitters and local 
batteries. 

Imprints of proper grounds for lighting protection. 

Inspection and maintenance of cords and plugs. 


Members of this committee in various sections of 
the country are now securing data and valuable informa- 
tion for the Service Department in order that it may be 
compiled and used in assisting all member companies 
who are having difficulties with which thev are unable to 
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have representatives in practically 
every section of the country, who will be familiar with 
conditions in their respective territories, so that when an 
inquiry is received from a company in any locality the 
Service Department will be in a position to secure the 
desired information, and through this arrangement to 
understand the general operating conditions in all parts 
of the country and handle all inquiries promptly. 

The Service Committee will hold a meeting in Chi- 
cago in about five weeks in order that matters of im- 
portance may be acted upon. However, the first bul- 
letin will be ready for distribution at an early date, and 
they will continue to be sent out at regular intervals 
thereafter. 

The members of the Service Committee are: 

W. S. Vivian, chairman, Chicago, III. 

I’. L. Eldridge, secretary and manager, Chicago, III. 

R. L. Barry, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, Ind. 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Iowa. 

W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 

’. Ewing, Buffalo, N. Y. 

». D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill. 

. W. Coffey, Indianapolis, Ind. 

. M. Storkerson, La Crosse, Wis. 
H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. C. Dillon, Corsicana, Tex. 

J. B. Middleton, Portland, Ore. 

lk’. V. Newman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. T. Wreaks, New York. 

W. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C. 

\. J. Shands, St. Louis, Mo. 


( 

fF 
J 
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When taking up the question of operating conditions, 
it will be appreciated by every telephone man that the 
establishing of standards in regard to local operating is 
quite a difficult problem. However, phrases in answer- 
ing subscribers, time allowances in ringing and the hand- 
ling of local calls may easily be made uniform. 

There is another highly important class of business 
which greatly concerns every company—a service which 
demands all possible supervision and which, to be handled 
in a manner satisfactory to the users and the companies 
over whose lines it is routed, makes standard methods 
in every office, large or small, absolutely necessary in 
order to bring about the co-operation between all operat- 
ing forces, and to secure the highest speed of service 
and the greatest possible revenue for all companies in- 
volved. 

This particular and valuable traffic is the long dis- 
tance business. 

The Service Department of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America has compiled and dis- 
tributed for the benefit of operating companies with toll 
connections a modern standard set of long distance op- 
erating rules and regulations which are now effective in 
many offices in various states, and which should be 
adopted by every operating company if we are to secure 
the results suggested above. 
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These rules will not only assist in securing the high- 
est efficiency in regard to commercial transmission and 
increased revenue, but will also make it possible for 
the operators to record a call in a speedy, business-like, 
satisfactory manner; and these rules will also show them 
how to pass the ticket properly, and through the in- 
formation furnished they will be in a position to reduce 
to a minimum the lost circuit time, which is now enor- 
mous. Then there is the standard code, as it is generally 
known ; this is the long distance operator’s language with 
other long distance operators, which is easily understood 
after it has been studied and it can be mastered in a 
short time. The use of the long distance code reduces 
the time consumed in passing reports between toll opera- 
tors, which means that additional calls can be handled 
because of the time thus saved. When passing reports 
without the standard code, a great amount of circuit time 
is taken up in lengthy reports, unnecessary questions and 
conversations, and this practice can be eliminated and 
the time fully used in completing your calls, which again 
means that additional revenue will be earned for the 
company. 

The constant use of the code has a tendency to cre- 
ate teamwork and a spirit of co-operation between the 
operators. It also makes it possible to place the reports, 
passed or received, on the back of the ticket, so that 
on office knows in detail everything of importance con- 
cerning a particular call. For instance, what informa- 
tion was received from a subscriber or a distant office; 
whether the service was commercial, in fact, a complete 
record of every effort made in completing, or attempting 
to complete, a ticket; also whether the speed of service 
is up to standard. 

Through the long distance operating rules being 
made effective in all offices, managers, chief operators, 
supervisors, recording operators, line operators, clerks, 
plant men and other employes will be properly instructed 
so far as the testing of circuits and the general handling 
of such traffic is concerned. It can be safely stated that 
a great volume cf toll business that is now being lost 
or left for competitor can be saved or secured and a 
great amount of additional revenue earned if standard 
practices are in vogue. 

The Service Department aims to furnish information 
which will eliminate the difficulty that is now being ex- 
perienced on either local or long distance lines. Is serv- 
ice slow? Are subscribers dissatisfied and complaints in- 
creasing? Is there trouble because of poor transmission 
due to adjacent high-tension lines or noisy or unbalanced 
circuits? Is there trouble with connecting rural compa- 
nies through disputes in connection with the switching 
charge? If so, expert information and standard con- 
tracts which are being used will be forwarded by the de- 
partment. 

If every company interested in the building up of 
its long distance business would adopt methods as given 
in the association’s hook of instructions and others that 
will be issued, it will not only improve its own service, 
but will, with the assistance of neighboring companies, 
eventually bring about a general improvement of operat- 
ing conditions in all offices. If there are any rules which 
are not clearly understood, a correct interpretation will 
be made by the department or any other advice will be 
promptly given any company making inquiry. 

In addition to what has been mentioned, the Service 
Department will, upon any companies making the neces- 
sary arrangements, furnish a representative to any asso- 
ciation or group of companies who contemplate holding 
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an operating conference for the benefit of their toll opera- 
tors and all of the instructions and methods will be 
covered fully and the operators properly instructed for 
the proper handling of long distance traffic. 

The rendering of efficient long distance service is of 
great importance to all companies, and now is the time 
to place service on the proper basis. Begin now making 
thorough inspections of both tollboard and circuits, and 
don’t neglect to systematically train the operating force. 
In a small office every employe should be instructed to 
take up and make a study of the rules which should be 
put into effect. If the office is large, it is even more im- 
portant that operators and employes should be fully 
posted, as the office may be the switching station for 
several offices who rely on it for prompt and efficient 
service. The service department is maintained for the 
benefit of such companies. The question of highest effi- 
ciency in all departments is a problem which every com- 
pany must face, and this department has been established 
for the purpose of generally benefiting the independent 
operating companies of the country. 


New Rules for Operators 


All the girl telephone operators have been forbid- 
den to rouge their cheeks or pencil their eyebrows by 
the Pioneer Telephone Company, under penalty of dis- 
missal. 

The company also has declared a ban against the 
slit skirt, necklaces, bracelets and other ornaments 
considered too fancy. These rules have been promul- 
gated to maintain a high standard of morality among 
the girls. 

One might suppose that the girls would be up in 
arms against such restrictions, but they are not. Since 
all come under the rules, they have welcomed the 
change in conditions, for it means less trouble and 
expense and assures them of the morality of their co- 
workers. 

All girls are strictly investigated before being 
given employment. With less attention to fancy dress 
and cosmetics the company officials believe more at- 
tention will be given to service and they say the 
change has proven this. 


Radio Promotors Sentenced 


Judge Hunt, in the United States District Court 
has sentenced James Dunlop Smith, president of the 
defunct Radio Telephone Company, to a term of twenty- 
one months in the federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
and a fine of $5,000, for using the mails to defraud 
investors in the sale of worthless stock of the Radio 
company. 

Elmer E. Burlingame, the head stock salesman of 
the company, was sentenced to two vears and six months 
and fined $10,500. 

The Ellsworth company, the stock selling subsidiary, 
which disposed of approximately $1,500,000 worth of the 
Radio company’s stock, was fined $10,500. 

The Radio company was formed to take over and 
promote Dr. Lee De Forest’s wireless telephone inven- 
tion. 





The Iowa Independent Telephone Association will 
hold its eighteenth annual meeting in Des Moines, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 
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NE of the es- 
sentials, if not 

the essential of 

a conservative busi- 
ness-like administra- 
tion of public utility 
properties is a thor 
ough and most inti- 
mate knowledge of 
proper accounting. 
This present 
sity for thorough fa- 
miliarity with  ac- 
counting principles is 
a most natural one; 
for we are, as it were, 
N. Whit taking account of 

stock, after the ca- 

lamitous results of a most rapid and misdirected growth 
in the business. Suppose then, that one were asked what 
rates a utility should be allowed to charge the public? 
The reply would probably be “such rates as will pro- 
vide the company with a revenue that will allow it 
to pay all proper expenses, including proper reserves, 
and still have enough remaining to pay such a return 
will attract new money 





neces 








on the invested as 
when required.’ 

Volumes have been written as to what constitute 
proper expenses, proper reserves and proper returns. 
We will pass these questions over by simply saying 
that they are not matters that can be decided once and 
for all in a dogmatic manner, but that they require a 
most careful consideration of customs and common 
sense, in a manner analogous to the development of our 
common law. We will therefore assume, for purposes 
of our discussion, that these questions have been satis 
factorily answered; and direct our attention to the ques 
tion of how to determine what is “the money invested.” 

It is obvious, for various reasons, that the out- 
standing securities of a company can not be relied 
upon as a proper measure of “the money invested” ; 
consequently a suggestion for determining this impor- 
tant factor would probably be that we follow the 
common practice and “appraise” the property 1in- 
volved. iS! 


money 


Now in appraising a property many questions 
arise as to what items shall be included in the inven 
tory. I refer to such questions as going concern value, 
contingencies, cost of paving done subsequent to 
underground construction, necessary cash on hand, 
interest during construction, allowance for piecemeal 
construction, allowance for varying costs of labor and 
material, etc. We will assume that these quotations 
have also decided and that we have our com 
pleted appraisal showing, in accordance with the usual 
practice, the two values almost universally placed 
upon a property; namely, the so-called “replacement”’ 
value and “present” value. 

I feel that the term “present’”’ value as we generally 
use it, namely the “replacement” value less the proper 
depreciation reserve, is a misnomer; and that this 
value might better be called the “reserve” value (or 
some other suitable name) leaving the term “present” 


been 
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What is ‘Present Value’? 


Address Delivered Before the Telephone Society of Indiana, at Indianapolis 


BY L. N. WHITNEY value to denote the 

real present value. 
Take, for instance, a pipe bend manufactured to take 
care of a special situation and assume that its life is 
ten years and its original cost or “replacement” value 
is $10.00. At the end of six years or even eight the 
real present value is still $10.00, although we should 
of course have $6.00 or $8.00 in our depreciation re- 
serve. Owing to increased operating expense, etc., 
some parts of a telephone plant, such as jacks for 
instance, will depreciate in real value before they have 
to be replaced; so that the real present value of a tele- 
phone plant is somewhat less than the “replacement” 
value, but never as low as what we now so commonly 
call the “present” value. 

This real present value of a telephone property 
would probably be an extremely difficult value to 
determine, and on the other hand the so-called “re- 
placement” value and “present” value are in daily use 
and are comparatively easy to obtain. While as a 
matter of fact there is considerable question as to 
whether the difference between a value and a reserve 
may really be called a value at all (it being very much 
like saying that the difference between 10 peaches and 
5 apples is 5 peaches), still for purposes of our little 
discussion we will use the common definition of 
“present” value; namely the “replacement” value less 
the proper depreciation reserve; and discuss upon 
which of these two values (“replacement” value or 
“present” value) a company shall be allowed to earn a 
return, after properly providing for all expenses, 
reserves and surplus. This question is constantly 
arising in almost every rate problem; and I believe a 
discussion of it will serve us well in grasping certain 
accounting principles with which we are constantly 
confronted and most intimately associated in connec- 
tion with our efforts to provide for a business-like and 
conservative administration of our company’s affairs. 

3efore attempting to discuss this question, it may 
be interesting to mention the diametrically opposite 
positions held by different authorities in connection 
with this matter. On the one hand you will find civic 
and executive bodies stating that if a public utility, 
that is to be allowed “a 10 per cent return” and “a 10 
per cent rate of depreciation,” starts business with a 
$10,000 plant, provides for all its proper expenses 
(including depreciation) and has enough remaining at 
the end of the first year to pay 10 per cent on the 
investment of $10,000, then with a depreciation reserve 
established at the end of the first year of $1,000, such 
a utility, during the second year of its operation should 
not be allowed to charge rates that would provide a 
return of more than 10 per cent on $9,000, the 
“present” value of the property. This from the fact 
that the public has paid back to the company $1,000 of 
its $10,000 investment, through the creation of the 
depreciation reserve. On the other hand you will 
find just as strong arguments, by prominent counsel 
and operating men, to the effect that the return should 
always be based on the “replacement” value of the 
property. One prominent lawyer has given the very 
homely but perhaps forcible illustration of a man 
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investing his money in the purchase of hens; and - 


stating that, assuming the cost of keeping the hens 
and the quality of the eggs to be the same during the 
second year as during the first, there is certainly no 
reason why the price of the eggs should be reduced, 
because the hens were a year older. With these two 
illustrations, I think you will see the endless heated 
and perhaps well grounded arguments that may de- 
velop in connection with this question. 

It seems to me that all arguments on either side 
of the question may be readily and satisfactorily 
accepted, provided only that we keep clearly and firmly 
in mind the items of “expense” required for proper 
reserves and surplus. Owing to our rather inclusive 
definition of what the depreciation reserve should pro- 
vide for, the other reserves and surplus are generally 
such that the depreciation reserve is by far the most 
important. Now the function of a depreciation reserve 
is to provide a company with funds with which to 
take care of the obsolescence or wear and tear on 
property after it has served its useful life. In order 
that this fund may be ready at the time it is needed, 
without imposing a sudden and excessive burden upon 
the users of the service at the time it is needed, 
a comparatively small amount is taken out of the 
gross revenues from month to month, or year to year, 
in order that it may be ready at the proper time. 
There may be difficulty in determining what should 
be the amount of this fund; but there is never any 
question but that it should come out of the gross 
revenues; that is, be paid for by the users of the 
service. These same conditions, as well as the discus- 
sions that follow, apply also to such other minor re- 
serves and surplus as may be recognized as proper: 
but for the sake of clearness and brevity, we will 
assume that no reserves or surplus, other than the 
depreciation reserve, is to be provided for and that 
our depreciation reserve covers these other contingen- 
cies. In other words, all the usual reserves are com- 
bined in the depreciation reserve. 

If this is clearly before us, let’s go a little further 
and repeat, for the sake of emphasis, what is so well 
known to all; namely, the fact that after having 
decided upon a proper amount for our fund or reserve, 
there are two separate and distinct ways of providing 
for it. One is the “sinking fund” basis and the other 
is the “straight line” basis. There are various defini- 
tions for these two bases, but for our discussion we 
will define the “straight line” basis as that which sets 
aside from earnings each year such an amount that 
the cumulative reserve itself, without interest, will 
provide for proper demands as required and still main- 
tain a proper reserve; and in the same way we will 
define the “sinking fund” basis as that which sets 
aside from earnings each year, such an amount that 
the cumulative reserve, including interest on the re- 
serve, will provide for the proper demands as required 
and still maintain the proper reserve. Please bear 
these definitions clearly in mind. 

Now the next question is, in what way shall we 
get the given interest return on the money put in 
the reserve, on a “sinking fund” basis, that is required 
in order to increase‘this reserve so that it will be of 
the proper amount at the time the money is required. 
We can do two things; we can invest the money in 
the bank, in stocks, in bonds, etc., or we can invest 
it in our plant. Granted that we decide to put the 
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money into additions to our own plant, we must cer- 
tainly be allowed to earn the specified return on this 
portion of the plant, in order to properly increase our 
reserves; and on the other hamd, we should also cer- 
tainly be allowed to make a proper return on the 
original investment made by the stockholders. 

I think we have now come to the point where we 
can see that if it is admitted that we should have a 
10 per cent return on our investment, and a 10 per 
cent reserve is to be set up on the “sinking fund” 
basis and put back into the plant; then our rates for 
service should unquestionably be such as to provide 
a return of 10 per cent on the “replacement” value of 
the entire property. The 10 per cent return on the 
original investment should go to the stockholders, and 
the 10 per cent return on the property built out of 
the reserve should go back into the reserve in order 
that the reserve may properly take care of proper 
demands at the proper time. 

Now let’s consider the case where the reserve is 
set up on the “straight line’ basis. In this case the 
reserve is such that without interest or wncrements of 
any kind, other than those made directly from expense, 
the cumulative reserve will be of the proper amount to 
properly take care of proper demands at the proper 
time. In this case we will assume, as we did before, 
that rather than have the reserve lying idle in the com- 
pany’s treasury, it is used for new extensions to the plant. 
In this instance it is obvious that the return from 
this portion of the plant (built from the reserve) 
should not go to the stockholders of the company ; and 
when we put such return back into the reserve, we 
make it larger than necessary. So it is under these 
conditions that we have the statement that the return 
on the investment should be based on only the “pres- 
ent” value of the plant; and under such conditions 
the “present” value of the plant will equal the money 
invested by the stockholders. 

Perhaps I can make this a little clearer by the use 
of a few figures. Assume for instance that the original 
value of a plant is $10,000, the depreciation, etc., 
during the first year is $1,000, and the reserve of $1,000 
set aside on the “straight line” basis to take care of 
this, is used to build additional new plant. At the 
end of the first year the “present” value of the original 
plant will be $9,000 and the “present” value of the 
new plant will be $1,000, making a total “present” 
value of $100,000, which is also the original investment 
and is the amount on which the stockholders are 
properly entitled to a return of 10 per cent. 

The confusion that is constantly arising as to 
whether the return should properly be based on the 
“replacement” value or “present” value, of the prop- 
erty in question, may be directly attributed to the 
confusion that arises in connection with the use that 
is to be made of the reserve from the time that it 18 
accumulated to the time that it is used for the pur- 
poses for which it is created. Any earnings that a 
reserve may make from the time it is set up out 
of the revenue until it is actually used for the purpose 
for which it was set up, clearly belongs to the users 
of the service and not to the investors. If the reserve 
is to be put back into the property and is also to be 
set up on the “sinking fund” basis, it will necessarily 
have been anticipated that the earnings derived from 
the portion of the plant built with the reserve shall 
be turned back into the reserve; in which case the 
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amount charged “expense” and transferred periodically 
to the reserve is considerably less than when the re- 
serve is set up on the so-called “straight line” basis, 
and no earnings on the reserve are recognized. The 
rates properly charged the people, however, will be 
exactly the same no matter whether the reserve is set 
up on the “straight line” basis and the return figured 
on the “present” value of the property, or whether it 
is set up on the “sinking fund” basis and the returns 
figured on the “replacement” value of the property; 
provided only that the reserves are put back into the 
property. In one case we have a smaller item in our 
“expense, but we increase this by part of the larger 
return which we receive on the “replacement” value 
of the property. In the other case we have a large 
item in our “expenses” which is not increased by any 
of the smaller return which we receive on the “pres- 
ent’ value of the property. 

An example may make this a little clearer, and we 
will assume, for illustration, a plant which is being 
operated under the following conditions: 

Original investment 

Replacement value 

Depreciation reserve 

RIES | SOMME isc ai ethan ang Tu se kite cre elas eaded iammiadee wel 

Depreciation to be allowed at 10 per cent of “re- 
placement” value and return on “money in- 
vested” to be allowed at 10 per cent. 


.... 510,000.00 

15,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 


(invested in new plant)...... 


On a “straight line” basis a gross annual revenue 
of $5,000.00 would be proper as shown below: 


Ce er ee ae rere 
Total allowances for expenses, transferred to re- 
serves and surplus (excluding depreciation).... 
Return on plant (all of which belongs to stockhold- 
ers) equals 10 per cent return on “money in- 
vested” or 10 per cent on “present” value of 


2,500.00 





NINE ona 41a a <sb de en wl WR 6 ed Se eS 1,000.00 
$5,000.00 
On the “sinking fund” basis the same gross annual 


revenue of $5,000.00 would be proper as shown below: 


RR MNCIUNOIOOR «as -s 16 wu souk hace to a ayeeeravce ed sara teh a are ce $1,000.00 
Total allowances for expenses, transfers to reserve 
and surplus (excluding depreciation) ........... 2,500.00 


Return on plant (part of which belongs to stock- 
holders) equals 10 per cent return on “money 
invested” plus 10 per cent return on deprecia- 
tion reserve (invested in plant) or 10 per cent on 


“replacement” value of plant........ 1,500.00 


$5,000.00 


Thus you will see that in one case a proper return 
on the plant is 10 per cent of the “present” value and 
in the other case it is 10 per cent of the “replacement” 
value. In either case, however, the return to the 
investors, and the cost of service to the public, is 
exactly the same. Under proper conditions, therefore, 
a public utility may properly take the stand that it 
is immaterial whether it be allowed a given return on 
the “replacement” value of its property with a given 
reserve set up on the “sinking fund” basis; or whether 
it is allowed the given return on the “present” value 
of its property with the given reserve set up on a 
“straight line” basis. 

This may seem a little confusing at first, but if 
you will think it over I am sure you will see just how 
we come out with the statement that the question of 
whether we shall use the “replacement” value of the 
“present” value in determining the investment upon 
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which the rates charged shall produce a return, de- 
pends entirely upon the use that is to be made of the 
reserve from the time it is accumulated to the time 
that it is used for the purpose for which it is created. 

In case the reserve is being handled on the 
“straight line” basis, and for any reason any of the 
reserve is made to earn a return, such return should 
be credited to the reserve; and if this practice is con- 
tinued for any appreciable length of time our reserve 
will be larger than necessary for reserve purposes. 
This can obviously be properly adjusted, however, by 
adopting the “sinking fund” basis and accordingly 
reducing the amount of the revenue transferred to the 
reserve through “expense.” No real injustice is done, 
however, even if the reserve is much larger than is 
necessary for reserve purposes; for under such condi- 
tions, with the reserve put back into the property, it 
simply results in the users of the service really owning 
a larger proportion of the property; in other words, 
we in this way approach the condition of a publicly 
owned property having the advantages of private 
management. 

To sum up this discussion then: 

1. What we have been in the habit of calling the 
“present” value of a property, that is, the “replace- 
ment” value less the proper depreciation reserve, is 
misleading; for the real present value of a property 
obviously cannot possibly be dependent upon a reserve. 
This real present value, however, is difficult to obtain 
and probably the value which we have been in the 
habit of calling “present” value may best be used as 
a basis for a proper return. It would be less mislead- 
ing if we were to call it the “reserve” value; it being 
as stated before, the “replacement” value less the 
proper depreciation reserve. 

2. The stockholders of a company are entitled to 
a return on such parts of the property as they have 
produced; in addition, they are entitled to have their 
property properly protected by proper measures. 
These reserves may be created by taking a compara- 
tively small amount of money out of the earnings, 
building new property with it (or otherwise investing 
it) and adding the return from this new property (or 
other investments) to the original reserves in ordef 
that they may be increased to a given amount; or the 
reserve may be created by taking a comparatively 
large amount of money out of the earnings, which in 
itself, without investment, will create the given re- 
serves, under which conditions if the reserves are for 
any reason put back into the plant (or otherwise in- 
vested) the earnings of that portion of the plant (or 
other investment) should mot go to the stockholders 
but should go toward reducing the cost of the service 
to the users. 

3. The stockholders therefore should be satisfied 
if, with the reserves invested in the property, a prop- 
erty is allowed a proper return upon its “present” 
value if the “expense” necessary for proper reserves 
is based upon the “straight line” basis; but on the 
other hand they are entitled to have the property earn 
this proper return upon the “replacement” value if 
the “expense” necessary for the proper reserve is based 
upon the “sinking fund” basis. Either basis, however, 
results in the same rates to the patrons and the same 
rate of return to the investors. 
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Registrations at Iwo | elephone Conventions 


Lists of All Who Registered at the Meetings of the 1. T. A. A. and the N. I. T. A. 


pendent Telephone Association followed the 

convention of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America with only a five-day period inter- 
vening, many visitors to the first event stayed in Chi- 
cago for the second. Therefore we have divided the 
total list of registrants into three groups, those who 
registered at both conventions, those who only ap- 
peared on the lists of the first convention, and those 
whose names are on the lists of the last convention 
alone. While some—especially among the exhibitors 
—may possibly have remained for the second event 
without re-registering, we believe this list is fairly 
accurate. 


B, pendent the convention of the National Inde- 


VISITORS REGISTERED AT BOTH CONVENTIONS 


Ainsworth, J. H., Automatic Electric Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Arthur, H. F., assistant purchasing agent, Frank B. Cook, 
Chicago. 

Austin, R. M., manager, United Telephone Company, Mon- 
roe, Wis. 

3abcock, Garrison, general manager, Telephone Improve- 
ment Company, Chicago. 

Baker, B. F., Le Roy Telephone Company, Le Roy, III. 

Barber, E. L., vice-president, Inter-State Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Aurora, III. 

Barker, E. F., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

3arker, W. H., Sanborn Telephone Company, Sanborn, Ia. 

Bartley, N. P., advertising manager, Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

3ean, A. G., president, Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Becker, J. W., sales manager, Specialty Device Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Benoist, W. F., assistant sales manager, Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago. 

Bernhard, Frank H., Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician, Chicago. 

Berry, Edwin A., wire chief, Farmers’ Telephone Company, 
Ashton, IIl. 

Bischoff, W. E., W. N. Matthews & Bro., Chicago. 

Block, L. T., president, Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St 
Louis, Mo. ‘ 

Bonney, H. S., superintendent of agencies, Ericsson Manu- 
facturing Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Boynton, E. D., treasurer and general manager, Boynton 
Telephone Company, Pleasant Plains, Ill. 

Boyd, C. D., sales engineer, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

Brach, Leon S., president, L. S. Brach Supply Company, 
New York. 

Briggs, Glenn A., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, 
Chicago. 

Boice, F. B., American Electric Company, Chicago 

3urns, P. C., president, American Electric Company, Chicago 

Carter, A. J., sales engineer, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. 

Cheadle, C. B., Dixon Home Telephone Company, Joliet, Ill. 

Christian, A. L., chief installer, Telephone Improvement 
Company, Chicago. 

Coffey, John W., Coffey System & Audit Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Cook, Frank B., Frank B. Cook, Chicago 

Coyne, R. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Crandall, George H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill. 

Currier, H. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Dee, David G., chief engineer, American Telephone Fire 
Alarm Company, Chicago. 


Deering, Charles C., secretary, lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Des Moines, Ia. 
_ Dunlap, T. L., sales engineer, Monarch Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Mo. 
Duvall, S. A. Kellogg Switchboard. & Supply Company, 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. . 
Echols, C. I., sales engineer, Cracroft, Leich Electric Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Edwards, J. B., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago 
Edwards, S. R., Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Faris, Harry N., manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ferdinand, A. B., American Electric Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Fischer, L. W., National Carbon Company, Chicago. 
Fort, K. W., superintendent of equipment, Illinois Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Chicago. 
Frostenson, W. G., traffic manager, Naugle Pole & Tie Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Gillespie, D. J., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Goldrick, H. C., sales manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Gould, George F., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
xraph Company, Aurora, III. 
Green, Russell E., Standard Underground Cable Company, 
Chicago. 
Gullion, T. J., Cracroft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, Ill. 
Hallstrom, A. S., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
High Point, N. C. 
_ Hastie, J. R., advertising manager, Telephony Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 
Haase, A. L., TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Chicago. 
Haubrich, A. M., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu factur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 
Herrick, L. A., secretary and general manager, Stephenson 
County Telephone Company, Freeport, III. ; 
Holland, A. C, Manhattan Electric Supply Company, 
Chicago. : 
Hogue, H. W., Cracroft, Leich Electric Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. : 
_ Hyneman, L. A. F., manager, Lexington Home Telephone 
Company, Lexington, III. 
Jeffery, H. E., sales engineer, Swedish-American Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Johnson, A. J., supply manager, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Jones, Warner, Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio : 
‘ Joy, G. A., sales engineer, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago. 
Junge, O. C., treasurer, Reliable Electric Company, Chicago. 
Kelsey, J. C., sales manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago. 
Kellogg, L. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. ; ; 
Klausner, R. J., assistant foreman, American Telephone Fire 
\larm Company, Chicago 
Klingel, E. L., Dean Electric Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Klappenbach, E., Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Kneisel, Arthur, engineer, Telephone Improvement Company, 
Chicago. 
Kratz, J. D., Dean Electric Company, Madison, Wis. 
La Fleur, L. E., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu factur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 
Leiman, R., American Electric Company, Chicago. 
Leich, O. M., secretary and general manager, Cracroft, Leich 
Electric Company, Genoa, III. 
Le Bourveau, L. G., secretary, American Electric Company, 
Chicago. 
Lewis, E. C., Telephone Improvement Company, Chicago. 
Lincoln, F. C., general manager, Swedish-American Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Macduff, R. E., secretary and treasurer, Paragon Electric 
Company, Chicago. 
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MacDonald, A. A., superintendent of plant, Illinois Tele 
phone & Telegraph Company, Chicago. 

Mahoney, H. P., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

McMeal, H. B., Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago 

Mock, Ed J., TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Chicago. 

Morier, L. E., sales manager, Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 
Chicago 

Myers, P. D., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Lincoln, Neb 

Nelson, C. G., Cracroft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, IIl 

Newforth, Frank, engineer, Automatic Electric Company, 
Chicago 

North, Charles, president, North Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Norton, E. Ff 
Chicago 

Obergfell, H. F., power engineer, Automatic Electric Com 
pany, Chicago. 

O’Connor, Wallace, National Carbon Company, Chicago. 


Standard Underground Cable Company, 


Owens, Roy, superintendent operating department, Automatic. 


Electric Company, Chicago. 

Pietzcker, E. J., general western and southwestern manager, 
Standard Underground Cable Company, Chicago. 

Pogue, William, secretary, Whitley County Telephone Com 
pany, Columbia City, Ind 

Ramsey, N. H., president and general manager, Auburn 
Telephone Company, Auburn, III 

Reinke, Eugene A., chief engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Redding, Charles S., Leeds & Northrup Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Redmond, M. W., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago 

Risser, J. F.. manager, Des Plaines Telephone Company, Des 
Plaines, Ill 

Rodgers, C. M., assistant western manager, Standard Under 
ground Cable Company, Chicago 

Roberts, A. J., manager Kansas City office, Dean Electri 
Company, Elyria, Ohio 


Seeley, Fred, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, EI 
wood, Ind 

Seals, J. A., Chicago 

Smith, J. A., advertising manager, the Transmitter, Ft 
Worth, Texas 

Smythe, Jr.. W. W., western manager, Fibre Conduit Com 
pat Ul ig 

Spake, L. C., Electrical World, Chicago 

Steinkamp, J. E., general manager, Sandusky Telephon: 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio 

Sterrett, E. S., president, Henry Telephone Company, Henry 
Il 

Stuart, A. C., engineer, Telephone Improvement Company, 
Chi 1 

Stigberg, A. O., superintendent, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Chicago 

Tompkins, J. F., general sales manager, Frank B. Cook, 
Chicag 

Tomlinson, S., president, Winona Telephone Company, Ply 
mouth, Ind 

Webster, H. G., chief engineer, Telephone Improvement 


Company, Chicag 

Wells, E. Newt yn, chief inspector, Illinois Telephone & Tele 
graph Company, Chicag 

Warner, O., American Electric Company, Chicago. 

Weirich, P. J., president and general manager, United Tele 
phone Company, Monroe, Wis 

Wilkins, C. W., National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohi 

Winter, W. N., general superintendent, Oregon-Washington 
Telephone Company, Hood River, Ore 

Wilson, George O., Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Peoria, III 

Woodruff, Paul H., TELEPHONE ENGINEER, Chicago 

Zeluff, J. E., eastern manager, National Pole Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio 
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\bbott, Merr L., Farmers’ Telephone Company, Sheridan, III 

Agee, T. L., Electrical Contract Company, Grinnell, Ia. 

Agnew, Daniel, Rochester Telephone Company, Rochester, 
Ind 


Ainsworth, T. C., Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Company 
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Ainsthorpe, | r., Home Telephone Company of Cairo, 
Cairo, Ill. 

Alexander, C. G., Fidelity Casualty Company, Chicago. 

Anderson, O. I., Colfax, Wis. 

Annan, George, Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Springfield, Ill. 

Argyle Telephone Company, Argyle, Wis 

Barron, E. T., Billings & Musselshell Telephone Company, 
Roundup, Mont. 

Barry, R. L., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
St. Paul, Minn 

Batte, B. H., Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Beals, R. F., Galva Telephone Company, Galva, Ill. 

Sell, M. J., Bell Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bell, J. H., Electric Appliance Company, Chicago. 

Bellamy, Earle D., Knoxville Electrical Company, Knoxville, 


Bennet, Lynton, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Beyer, Harold L., Interior Telephone Company, Grinnell, la. 

Bjorn, A. J., Chicago Musolaphone Company, Chicago. 

Boberg, Charles P., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 

Bohn, Frank E., The Home Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Bonner, D., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Chicago 

Bowdle, F. A., Cerro Gordo Telephone Company, Cerro 
Gordo, IIl. 

Boush, C. ¢ 
( Jhio 

3owden, A. H., Almond Telephone Company, Almond, Wis. 

Bradley, Harold E., Eastern Traffic Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Brown, J. M., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Joliet, Il. 

3ucher, H. S., Astoria Telephone Exchange, Astoria, III. 

Binkley, Frank, Hamilton Home Telephone Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 

Bud, F. J., Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio 

Burch, W. F., F. & C. Company, Chicago 

Burton Telephone Company, Renfrew, Pa. 

Cabe, D., Lucia, Ohio. 

Candy, Charles M., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Cannon, F. K., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cardwell, Francis, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago 

cae 4. © 
risburg, Pa. 

Casler George H " 
Amherst, Ohio 

Casler, J. C 
lex 

Conlee, Harold E., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Conover, A. B., John A. Roeblings Sons Company, Chicago 

Cook, H. Roy, Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Craig, William A., The Wayne County Telephone Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Crandall, H. B., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Aurora, III. 

Crawford, Ned, Telephone Improvement Company, Chicago. 

Crowley, J. C., Jr., Peoples Telephone Company, Superior, 


United States Telephone Company, Columbus, 


United Telephone & Telegraph Company, Har 
Amherst Home Telephone Company, 


Dallas Automatic Telephone Company, Dallas, 


Crowell, M. H., Julius Andrea & Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Cronk, Edward, Conway Home Telephone Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Crist, G. E., Blairsville Telephone Company, Blairsville, Pa. 

Crichton, A. M., Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone Company, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Curtis, W. T., American Electric Company, Chicago. 

Cussius, J. H., Niantic & Harristown Telephone Company, 
Niantic, Il. 

Daggett, O. E., Macon Telephone Company, Macon, III. 

Daniel, W. S., Winona Telephone Company, Knox, Ind. 

Deane, J. R., Northum Telephone Toll Register Company, 
Chicago. 

Deck, Henry J., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Dexter, P. P., Galva Telephone Company, Galva, IIl. 

Dickerson, George W., North Electric Company, Galion, 
Ohio. 

Diehl, Clarence J., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Dover, H. B., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 
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res Elliott, H. M., The Home Telephone Company, Chillicothe, 
io. 

Erickson, John, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Everett, J. W., El Paso Telephone Company, El Paso, IIl. 

Fenceton Telephone Company, Fenceton, Pa. 

Fehrenbach, E. G., Dean Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ferguson, P. M., Mankato Citizens Telephone Company, 
Mankato, Minn. 

Finley, John H., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Findley, J. H., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Fisher, F. L., Decatur Home Telephone Company, Decatur, 
Ill. 

Fisher, John E., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Fister, George H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Flickinger, W. J., Atwood Telephone Company, Atwood, III. 

Foote, Albert H., Musolaphone Corporation, New York. 

Ganwoir, A. C., Winona Union Telephone Company, Winona, 
Ill. 

Garthwaite, P. F., Milton & Milton Junction Telephone 
Company, Milton Junction, Wis. 

Garnet, Vinton, Atwood Telephone Company, Atwood, III. 

Glandon, Ed D., Pike County Telephone Company, Pitts- 
field, Ill. 

Goodrich, W. F., LaCrosse Telephone Company, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Gordon, R. E., El Paso Telephone Company, El Paso, III. 

Gould, Donald C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Greene, H. S., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Griffith, Charles, Somerset Telephone Company, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Groh, B. C., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Hadley, Asher, Hillsdale County Telephone Company, Pitts- 
ford, Mich. 

Harges, William F., Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Harris, H. L., The Dean Electric Company, Elgin, Ohio. 

Harris, H. A., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Harman, E. L., Disko & Laketon Telephone Company, Disko, 
Ind. 

Hatch, V. A., Home Telephone Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hayden, J. F., North State Telephone Company, High Point, 

Cc 


Henderson, R. C., The Manchester Telephone Company, 
Manchester, Ohio. 

Heston, Charles E., W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hirsch, Seymour, Automatic Electric Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Hitzeman, H. L., Harlan Telephone Company, Harlan, Ind. 

Hollander, Charles E., Newark Telephone Company, Newark, 
Ohio. 

Hunter, Mabel R., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Hubacher, J. C., Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Ihmsen, J. G., Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Inks, H. E., Ligonier Telephone Company, Ligonier, Ind. 

Irwin, Gordon C., Farmers’ Telephone Company of Sand- 
wich, Sheridan, III. 

Janis, P. A., John A. Roebling & Sons Company, Chicago. 

Jennings, Leroy, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Johnson, H. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jones, C. L., Athens Home Telephone Company, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Jones, C. I., L. Benack, New York. 
Pea E. C., Grant County Telephone Company, Millbank, 
= ‘ 

Keith, Elsworth, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Kidney, W. W., Century Telephone Construction Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
he King, Noah W., Amboy Home Telephone Company, Amboy, 
nd. 

Klein, John M., Jr., Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago. 

Koontz, E. E., Home Telephone Company, Bremen, Ind. 

Kroml, G. W., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Chicago. 

Lamb, H. L., Independent Telephone Construction Company, 
California, Pa. 

Lauer, A. J., Auburn, N. Y. 

Lawson, George E., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 
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Lawrence, E. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lee, O. J., Anderson Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Liestenfelt, F. L., Onwood Telephone Company, Onwood, 
Ind. 

Long, L. L., Mt. Morris Telephone Exchange Company, Mt. 
Morris, Pa. 

Luiz, Clarence E., Dallas Automatic Telephone Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Lyon, J. Lawrence, Standard Underground Cable Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mack, C. L., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Mack, T. J. W., Specialty Device Company, Chicago. 

Matthews, W. N., W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 

MacDonald, J. A., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

McCloud, E. F., Swedish?American Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

McCulloch, A. J., Zenith Telephone Company, Duluth, Minn. 

McCabe, James C., Valley Home Telephone Company, Bay 
City, Mich. 

McNally, Frank, Albany Telephone Company, Albany, III. 

McReynolds, Ray, Jasper County Telephone Company, New- 
ton, la. 

Middleton, J. B., Home Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Portland, Ore. 

Miller, E. G., Portage Home Telephone Company, Crisman, 
[nd. 

Miller, E. S., Portage Home Telephone Company, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 

Miller, E. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Miller, John Z., Mutual Telephone Company, Erie, Pa. 

Moore, J. M., Frank B. Cook, Waterloo, Ia. 

More, Byron L., Century Telephone Construction Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morin, D. H., Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago. 

Morgan, F. W., Argos Telephone Company, Argos, Ind 

Mueller, William, National Pole Company, Chicago. 

Mumille, P., Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Murray, J. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

Newman, Frank V., Michigan Independent Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
, Neill, D. M., Red Wing Telephione Company, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Neill, U. S., Red Wing Telephone Company, Red Wing, 
Minn. 

Newburn, C. C., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Noll, J. H., Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, III. 

Northum, E. M., The Northum Telephone Tool Register 
Company, Stephens, Ark. 

Ofterdahl, Leonard M., Chicago. 

Ofterdahl, S. G., Home Telephone Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Orth, James, Chicago. 
¥ Ovitt, C. L., Northern Telephone Company, Enosburg Falls, 

t. 

Paca, William S., Petroleum Telephone Company, Oil City, 
ra. 
‘ Stee F. W., Ericsson Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, 

— M., Stephenson County Telephone Company, Free- 
port, : 

Pierce, E. H., Western Electric Company, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh-Butler Telephone Company, Butler, Pa. 

Plain Grove Telephone Company, Plain Grove, Pa. 

Pratt, Edward I., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

a. H. A., Consolidated Telephone Company, Bad Axe, 
Mich. 

Rader, F. A., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Randall, C. B., Stevens County Telephone Company,, St 
Paul, Minn. 

Reichmann, Frank, Chicago Musolaphone Company, Chicago. 

Reid, A. C., Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, III. 

Richardson, D. B., Chicago Journal, Chicago. 

Robinson, G. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rodormer, George W., Reliable Electric Company, Chicago. 

Routh, William P., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 
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Ruehlmann, F. J., Swedish-Amerscan Telephone Manu factur 
ing Company, Chicago 
Sauerbier, A. S., 
Chicago 
Saunders, Carl, Interior Telephone Company, Grimnell, Ia 
Saunders, G. L., Electrical Contract Company, Grinnell, la 
Scoville, George A., The Dean Electric Compamy, Elyria, 
Ohio. 
Schafer, G. W., Farmers’ Telephone Company, Ashton, III 
Schade, E. D., Johnstown Telephone Company, Johnstown, 


Carbolineum Wood Preservimg Company, 


Pa. 

Schumacher, F. A., Evanston, IIl. 

Schmidtbauer, J. C., Julius Andrae Sons Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Schotte, K. B., Kittanning Telephone Company, Kittanning, 
Pa. 

Scott, J. W., Commercial Telephone Company, Warsaw, Ind 

Scott, R. R., Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, Columbia 
City, Ind. 

Sechler, Leon, St. Joe Telephone Company, St. Joe, Ind 

Selden, Frederick L., Chicago. 

Setvats, Oley, Argyle Telephone Company, Argyle, Wis 

Seybold, J. A., Sidell Telephone Company, Sidell, Ill 

Shands, A. J., Kinloch Telephone Company, St. Louis, Mo 

Shafer, Harriet, Premier Electric Company, Chicago 

Shafer, Earl P., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu factur- 
ing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shimel, C. W., Shimel Telephone Company, Casey, III 

Shufflin, T. J., Peoples Telephone Company of 
Butler, Pa. 

Silldorff, Joseph B., Benson Telephone Company, Benson, III 

Slingluff, W. H., John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Chicago 

Slippery Rock Telephone Company, Slippery Rock, Pa 

Smith, Lloyd, Stephenson County Telephone Company, Free 
port, Ill. 

Smith, W. L., Badger State Telephone & Telegraph Com 
pany, Neillsville, Wis. 

Smith, L. E., American Electric Company, Chicago. 

Smith, O. W., Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

Smith, Arthur Bessey, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 

Stephens, J. F., Gibson Home Telephone Company, Gibson 
City, Ill. 

Stockerson, J. M., 
Wis. 

Stoltenberg, Louis, Tri-City Automatic Telephone Company, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Stoops, Claude R., 
Ind. 

Stanton, L. W., 
Davenport, Ia 

Swain, W. C 
Chicago. 

Thompson, C. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Thompson, W. G., 
Ohio. 

Thompson, T. E., Colfax, Wis. 

Tolten, I. L., Winona Telephone Company, Knox, Ind 


Butler, 


LaCrosse Telephone Company, LaCrosse, 


Nappanee Telephone Company, Nappanee, 
Tri-City Automatic Telephone Company 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 


Valley Telephone Company, Lebanon, 


Tracy, F. W., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Chicago. 
Treker, F. E.. W. N. Matthews & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Turk, H. I. D., Waverly Telephone Company, Waverly, III 

lurner, A. S., Winona Union Telephone Company, Winona, 
Ill . 

Turner, E. O., Tri-City Automatic Home Telephone Com 
pany, Rock Island, Ill. 

Umbach, Martin, Home 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Uhl, W. J., Logansport Hom«e 
port, Ind 

Valentine Richard, 
pany, janesville, Wis 

Vivian, R. A., Grand Rapids, Mich 

Voss, J. B., Tri-State Automati 
enport, la 

Wacker, J. L., Western Electric Company, Chicago 

Warner, Claude A., Morocco, Ind 

Watkins, Guy, Newark Telephone Company, Newark, Ohio 

Wasson, B. F., National Telephone & Electric Company, 
Clinton, III 

Wegener, R., Carbolineum W 
waukee, Wis 


Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Telephone Company, Logans- 


Telegraph & Telephone Com 


B idee r 


Telephone Company, Day 


Preserving Company, Mil 
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Wescott, D. E., Inland Electric Company, Chicago. 

Whetter, Harry H., Farr Telephone Company, Chicago. 

Wilder, H. E., Home Telephone Company, Angola, Ind. 

Wilms, H. J., Stromberg-Carlson Company, Chicago. 

Wilson, W. H., Union Telephone Company of Erie, Erie, Pa. 

Wing, Nelman F., Home Telephone Company, Grass Lake, 
Mich. 

Woods, F. C 
burg, Ill. 

Wright, John H., 

y 


, Galesburg Union Telephone Company, Gales- 
Home Telephone Company, Jamestown, 


Wylie, L. J., Decatur Home Telephone Company, Decatur, III. 

Young, Fred A., Cass County Home Telephone Company, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

Young, Brig. S., 
lex. 


3eaumont Telephone Company, Beaumont, 


VISITORS REGISTERED ONLY AT THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 

\dams, A. F., Kansas City Home Telephone Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 

Allen, T. W., president, Sun Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Jackson, Tenn. 

Almen, A. Von, Dean Electric Company, Robinson, III. 

Archer, B. E., engineer, Home Telephone Company, Joplin, 
Mo. 

Armstrong, Frederick W., assistant manager, Convention 
Bureau, Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago. 

Arnold, E. O., general manager, Mt. Vernon Telephone 
Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

\tkin, Godfrey H., manager Chicago office, Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Chicago 

Austin, R. D., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Baker, Levi, president, Independent Telephone Company, 
Shenandoah, Ia 

faxer, ki. S., 
Sioux City, Ia. 

3arnes, G. R., Consolidated Telephone Company of West 
Virginia, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Beam, Frank L., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Beatty, H. L., secretary and treasurer, Portage County Tele- 
phone Company, Ravenna, Ohio. 

Beers, George W., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Bell, A. T., secretary, The Leeds Company, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Benham, J. W., 
Company, Chicago. 

Bennett, C. A., Kansas City, Mo. 

serry, L. M., Craven & Berry Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Beverly, G. J., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Aurora, IIl. 

Biglow, A., superintendent, Ashland Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Ashland, Wis. 

Blake, B. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Blomeyer, E. C., secretary-treasurer, Texas Independent 
Telephone System, Waco, Tex. 

soutin, C. W., secretary, Cape Girardeau Telephone Com- 
pany, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

3owling, C. M., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Hoopeston, IIl. 

Bowbin, John F 
Chicago 

Brandt, Herman, Stephenson County Telephone Company, 
Freeport, Ill 

Brandt, 
Freeport, Il] 

— S., Stephenson County Telephone Company, Free- 
port, IIL. ' 

Brooks, B. H., chief engineer, United States Telephone Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brown, C. L., president, Union Electric Company, Abilene, 
Kan. 

Bryant, W. H., vice-president and general manager, Home 
lelephone Company, Mobile, Ala. 

gush, F. | Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 


president, Sioux City Telephone Company, 


seretary and treasurer, Naugle Pole & Tie 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 


\nnis, Stephenson County Telephone Company, 


Cable, D. J., 
pany, Lima, Ohio 

Cadwallader, Ira, president, Cadwallader Telephone Com- 
pany, West Lebanon, Ind 

Carter, A. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Sioux Citv. Ia 


president, Lima Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
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Cassaday, O. F., United States Telephone Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Caster, M. C., Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Chance, A. B., manager, Home Telephone Company, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

Clark, A. B., Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Clark, C. C., manager, Lynn Local Telephone Company, Lynn, 
Ind. 

Close, J. H., telephone engineer, Public Utilities Company, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Codington, G. E., president and manager, Auburn Telephone 
Company, Auburn, Neb. 

Collins, H. N., Citizens Telephone Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Conn, L. L., secretary, Union Telephone Company, Owosso, 

Cook, W. A., Springfield-Xenia Telephone Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Cook, W. L., manager, Reliable Electric Company, Chicago. 

Cormean, H. M., assistant general manager, Chadron- 
Cramford Telephone Company. 

Crampton, A. B., John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Chicago. 

Craven, George R., Craven & Berry Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Crawford, A. B., salesman, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Creasy, A. S., manager, Kingsley 
Kingsley, la. 

Critchfield, H. D., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Critcher, E. P., Chicago Record-Herald, Chicago. 

Cuming, James S., president, Central Telephone & Electric 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cuppy, F. O., manager and secretary, La Fayette Telephone 
Company, La Fayette, Ind. 

Curtis, W. T., American Electric Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Daicey, E. E., president, South Bend Home Telephone Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind. 

Davis, H. E.. Home Telephone Company, Joplin, Mo. 

Davis, Harry B., auditor, Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Davenport, C. G., Windfall Telephone Company, Windfall, 
Ind. 

Dagger, Francis, secretary-treasurer, Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association, Toronto, Can. 
' Daubenspeck, George B., Union Telephone Company, Car 
mel, Ind. 

Daniel, L. E., 
wanna, Ind. 

Devore, R., Lexington Home Telephone Company, Lexing 
ton, Ill. 

De Witt, C. L., 
Rushville, Ill. 

DeVorgin, manager, Odell Telephone Company, Odell, Ill. 

Denholm, Andrew, vice-president, Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association, Blenheim, Ont., Can. 

Dillon, W. C., Corsicana Telephone Company, Corsicana, 
Tex. 

Diggs, A. 
Winamac, Ind. 

Dolph, Fred A., Interstate Independent Telephone & Tele 
graph Company, Aurora, III. 

Driftmier, M. H., vice-president and manager, Independent 
Mutual Telephone Company, Shenandoah, Ia. 

Duncan, J. C., president, Peoples Telephone &- Telegraph 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dudley, H. B., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Duncan, J. A., Illinois Electric Company, Des Moines, Ia. 

Earle, J. B., president, Ft. Worth Telephone Company, Waco, 
Tex. 

Edson, M. A., engineering chemist, Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Fargo, H. D., treasurer, Telephony Publishing Company. 

Falls, J. D., plant superintendent, Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Lima, Ohio. 

Fee R. W., Portsmouth Telephone Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Fisher, J. E., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Folsom, H. P., vice-president, Citizens Telephone Company, 
Circleville, Ohio. ; 

Ford, S. W., president, Mansfield Telephone Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Fortune, W., president, Indianapolis Telephone Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Telephone Company, 


manager, Winona Telephone Company, Ke 


treasurer, Schuyler Telephone Company, 


B., vice-president, Winona Telephone Company, 
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Folsom, R. G., Home Telephone Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Foote, A. H., engineer, Musolaphone Corporation, Chicago. 

Frank, A. H., power manager, Illinois Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Chicago. 

Gary, H. L., Home Telephone Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gary, Theodore, Home Telephone Company, Macon, Mo. 

Garlow, C. J., president, Platte County Independent Tele- 
phone Company, Columbus, Neb. 

Gann, George K., Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Gallon, W. J., 
boygan, Wis. 

George, Henry, Star Telephone Company, Ashland, Ohio. 

Gifford, L., treasurer and general manager, Davison Tele- 
phone Company, Davison, Mich. 

Glass, George H., general manager, Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, Pekin, II]. 

Godard, A. A., Kansas City Home Telephone Company, To- 
peka, Kan. 

Graham, H. E., Oil Belt Telephone Company, Cygnet, Ohio. 

Graham, C. R., secretary and manager, Oberlin Telephone 
Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Grauel, C. M., secretary and manager, Painesville Telephone 
Company, Painesville, Ohio. 

Greene, H. S., assistant sales manager, Nungesser Carbon & 
Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grier, Thomas G., sales manager, Nungesser Carbon & Bat- 
tery Company, Chicago. 

Greaves, Jay, manager, McLeod County Telephone Com- 
pany, GJencoe, Minn. 

Guthrie, R. A., president and manager, 
Company, Macon, Mo. 

Hayes, Charles A., Macon Telephone Company, Macon, Mo. 

Hall, A. S., Redfield Telephone Company, Redfield, S. D. 

Hathaway, C. A., telephone engineer, Chicago. 

Harris, J., Automatic Electric Company, Chicago 

Hanson, Albert H., superintendent, Windom Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, Windom, Minn. 

Hackard, E. T., local manager, German-American Telephone 
Company, Donnellson, Ia. 

Hall, Ray W., manager, Westfield-Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany, Westfield, III. 

Hatfield, Charles 
position, Chicago. 

Harris, H. L., 
Ohio. 

Haviland, H. F., 
Chicago 

Hallstrom, F. A., 
Chicago 

Halliday, W. W., 
pany, Jacksonville, III. 

Harbaugh, W. W.., 
Company, Sullivan, Ind. 

Harrison, John A., 
Company, Chicago. 

Hawley, A. G., general manager, Tri-City Telephone Com- 
pany, Clinton, la 

Heller, S. M., general manager, Central Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Herbst, P. W., M. Klein & Sons, Chicago. 

Herron, M. M., general manager, Millersburg, 
Oreville Telephone Company, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Henderson, J. D., manager, St. Joseph Telephone Company, 
St. Joseph, Ill. 

Hecox, W. C., 
cago. 

Himebaugh, R. L., Southern Michigan Telephone Company, 
Burr Oak, Mich. 

Hirsch, Seymour, supply sales department, Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hind, W. R., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Himebaugh, A. C., president, Southern Michigan Telephone 
Company, Burr Oak, Mich. 

Hirsch, Gustav, consulting engineer, Columbus, Ohio. 

Holroyd, F. H., Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, 


manager, Citizens Telephone Exchange, She- 


Macon Telephone 


F.. field secretary, Panama-Pacific Ex- 
sales engineer, Dean Electric Company, Elyria, 
vice-president, Walker Bros. & Haviland, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
general manager, Illinois Telephone Com- 
Celephone 


secretary-treasurer, Sullivan 


traffic engineer, Telephone Improvement 


Wooster & 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, Chi- 


Ill. 
Hohmann, J. J., Standard Underground Cable Company, 
Chicago. ne 
Hook, Ed A., secretary, Missouri Telephone Association, 


Appleton City, Mo. 
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folman J. Winchester, president and treasurer, Mining 
World Company, Chicago 

Hurtz, L. E., general manager, Lincoln Telephone & Tele 
graph Company, Lincoln, Neb 

Hudson, J. A., president and general manager, Columbia 
Telephone Company, Columbia, Mo 

Hunter, N. G., president, Home 
Wabash, Ind 

Hurmence, C. P., 
pany 

Hutton, W. F., secretary and manager, Holstein Telephone 
Company, Holstein, Ia. 

Hyde, B. C., vice-president, San Antonio Telephone Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo 


Telephone Company, 


manager, E. A. Hurmence Telephone Com 


Ingram, A. B., vice-chairman, Ontario Railway & Municipal 
3oard, Toront an 

Jeffery, H. J., district manager, 
& Telegraph Company, Paducah, Ky 

Jens, W. G., L. S. Brach Supply Company, Chicago 

Johnston, G. R., general manager; United States Telephon« 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 

Kandler, Robt. A., Frank B. Cook, Chicago 

Katterjohn, C. M., vice-president, Gibson Home Telephone 
Company, Gibson City, II 

Kast, E. C., secretary, Grant County Telephone Company, 
Milbank, S. D 

Kavanagh, W. J., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Kennedy, James 
City, Mo 

Kepner, B. F., Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Geneva, II] 

Klingler, J. G. H., president, Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
of Clay County, Brazil, Ind 

Kohn, A. J., sales manager, Cracraft, Leich Electric Com 
pany, Genoa, III 

Kugelman, C. W., wire chief, The Portsmouth Telephone 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Lathrop, Frank, telephone and telegraph department, Public 
Service Commission, Jefferson City, Mo 

Leinard, H. O., secretary and treasurer, Cuyahoga Telephon« 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lewis, W. S., Cuyahoga 
Ohio 

Lenz, J. M., secretary and treasurer, Runzel-Lenz Electri 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago 

Lewis, S. M., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Jack 
son, Tenn 

Lipsey, R., American Electric Company, Chicago 

Lindas, H. E., general manager, Arkansas Valley Telephone 
Company, Great Bend, Kans 

Lloyd, William, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago 

Lobenstein, William, Consolidated Telephone Company of 
West Virginia, Wheeling, W. Va 

Loudenslager, O. L., Plymouth County Telephone Company, 
Le Mars, Iowa. 

Lodge, W. F., manager and secretary, Piatt County Tele 
phone Company, Monticello, III. 

Lockwood, Kent F., Guilter, Lockwood & Johnson, Chicago 

Lovett, C. M., president, Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville 
Telephone Company, Wooster, Ohio 

Lustig, Augustus J., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com 
pany, Chicago. 

Martin, E. H., 
ster City, Iowa. 

MacKinnon, F. B., 
ganoxie, Kans 

Mack, J. W., Chicago representative, Specialty Device Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mack, C. G., National Carbon Company, Madison, Wis 

Mayer, M. F., United Telephone Company, Monroe, Wis 

Mattison, R. E., Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Lincoln, Neb 

Macklin, C. H., Home Telephone Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Matthews, C. L., W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo 

Mahan, C. A., salesman, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu 
facturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

McAnge, W. W., Jr., general manager, Stantonville Tele 
phone Company, Corinth, Miss. 

McHenry, Houck, secretary and manager, Capital Telephone 
Company, Jefferson City, Mo 

McVey, C. Y., vice-president and general manager, Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


2 
( 


Paducah Home Telephon 


Kansas City Home Telephone Company, 


Capital Telephone Company, Jefferson 


Telephone Company, Cleveland, 


president, Martin Telephone Company, Web 


Suburban Telephone Company, Ton 
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McQuiston, F. H., 
Fairfield, lowa 

McCracken, J. S., 
Vernon, Ohio 

McCord, E. F 
ing Company, Chicago. 

vicwuci, V. S., Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Genoa, III 

Melchers, W. J., general manager, Union Telephone Com 
pany, Owosso, Mich. 

Metheany, George H., secretary and general manager, Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Lima, Ohio 

Mellott, W. T., president, Sullivan Telephone Company, Sul 
livan, Ind 

Melick, M. G., 
Liberty, lowa 

Melick, H. B., wire chief, West Liberty Telephone Company, 
West Liberty, Iowa 

Mitchell, J. Se 
pany, Chicago 

Miller, B. G., Crete Telephone Company, Crete, Neb 

Millard, A. E., Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago 

Miller, Robert, general sales manager, Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company, Muncie, Ind. 

Mitten, R. S., assistant sales manager, Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago. 

Mooney, James E 
Rapids, Mich 

Moore, Fred, Home Telephone Company, Joplin, Mo 

Morsman, O., Burr Oak, Mich. 

Moore, J. M., Frank B. Cook, Chicago 

Moody, F. B., Columbus Citizens Telephone 
Columbus, Ohio 

Morier, D. H., 

Monroe, F. N 
ton, Mich 

Moor, Dr. M. L., president, Southern Telephone & Con 
struction Company, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Morris, L. B., secretary and manager, La Fontaine Tele 
phone Company, La Fontaine, Ind 

Mueller, G. E,, attorney, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company, Chicago 

Myers, J. Edwin, Cracraft, Leich Electric Company, Dayton, 
Ohio 


Jefferson County Telephone Company, 


Union County Telephone Company, Mt 


Swedish American Telephone Manufactur 


West Liberty Telephone Company, West 


sales engineer, Telephone Improvement Com 


Citizens Telephone Company, Grand 


Company, 


Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago 
Williamston Telephone Company, Williams 


Nelson, P., John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Chicago 

Newman, F. V., Citizens Telephone Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Nielsen, C. W., Frank B. Cook, Chicago 

Noel, Arthur A., New Bedford Automatic Telephone Com 
pany, New Bedford, Mass. 

Norton, Charles S., secretary-treasurer, Indianapolis Tele 
phone Company, Indianapolis, Ind 

Odell, Deloss, general manager, Springfield-Xenia Telephone 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

O’Dell, H. C., manager, Inter-State Independent Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Frankfort, III. 

O’Gally, Raymond J., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com 
pany, Chicago. 

O’Neil, J. E., American Conduit Company, East Chicago, Ind 

Overshiner, A. V., Inland Electric Company, Chicago. 

Palmer, R. O., Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Com 
pany, Mankato, Minn. 

Pardee, F. W., Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Parlett, Albert, Bristol Telephone Company, Bristol, Tenn 

Parks, P. J., American Conduit Company, East Chicago, Ind. 

Patterson, A. R., manager, Streator Telephone Company, 
Streator, Ill 

Pettibone, G. D., Citizens Telephone Company, Grand Rapids, 
lich 

Phillips, George W., general manager, The Harvard Tele 
phone Company, Harvard, Neb. 

Polk, W. C., Kansas City Home Telephone Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 

Porter, O. J., general superintendent, secretary and treasurer, 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, Columbia, Tenn. 

Pratt, Warren, Kearney Telephone Company, Kearney, Neb. 
; cig Mau L., president, Stark County Telephone Company, 
Toulon, II. 

Rankin, W. F., Kansas City Home Telephone Company, Tar- 
kio, Mo. 

Rader, F. A., 

Rankin, R. R., 
cago 


Frank B. Cook, Topeka, Kans. 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, Chi- 
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Radcliffe, John, Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. 

Rhode, W. O., Inter-State Independent Telephone Company, 
Aurora, Ill. 

Rhoades, F. E., manager, Pitcher Telephone Company, War- 
ren, Ill. 

Rhine, I. W., owner and manager, Haddam Telephone Com- 
pany, Haddam, Kan. 

Richardson, L. D., general manager, North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Fargo, N. D. 

Ritterhoff, H. W., Kansas City Home Telephone Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rice, Charles M., Logansport Home Telephone Company, 
Logansport, Ind. 

Roth, H. C., 

Ross, G. E., 
Storm Lake, lowa. 

Rodormer, George W., secretary, Reliable Electric Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Robinson, J. A., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Ruud, L. A., traveling auditor, Inter-State Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Chicago. 


Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 


manager, Northern Telephone Company, 


Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, 


Rubenstein, Allen, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Savage, A. D., American Telephone Fire Alarm Com- 


pany, Champaign, III. 

Sanders, J. G., manager, 
Company, Houghton, lowa. 

Sayers, R. C., Jefferson 
Fairfield, Lowa. 

Schafer, C. W., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago. 

Schwarz, Roland, Stephenson County Telephone Com- 
pany, Freeport, III. 

Schweer, G. W., secretary and general manager, Missouri 
Union Telephone Company, Windsor, Mo. 

Schafer, F. W., secretary, Ida Telephone Company, Ida, 
Mich. 

Scoville, George A.., 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. 

Searl, H. A., president, Painesville Telephone Company, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Sevoiss, W. B., Citizens Telephone Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Sherrick, W. R., 
3ranchardville, Wis. 

Shock, C. A., secretary and treasurer, Grayson Telephone 
Company, Sherman, Tex. 

Slemin, Harry C., sales and advertising manager, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
ee 

Smith, C. H., secretary and general manager, New State 
Telephone Company, Sioux City, lowa. 

Smith, B., American Electric Company, Chicago. 

Smith, Earl M., secretary and manager, United Telephone 
Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Smith, W. L., general manager, Badger State Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, Neillsville, Wis. 

Smith, A. B., electrical engineer, 
Company, Chicago. 

Snider, O. C., vice-president and general manager, Kan 
sas City Home Telephone Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Slingluff, W. H., sales engineer, John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Chicago. 

Sorenson, A. C., Inter-State 
Telegraph Company, Chicago. 

Spangler, O. L., manager, 
$ryan, Ohio. 

Stewart, H. P., Southern Michigan Telephone Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Stephens, Homer, Dean Electric Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Steiner, W. W., resident assistant 
Surety Company of New York, Chicago. 

Strickler, F. R., secretary, Franklin Telephone Company, 
Franklin, Ind. 

Stewart, Chris., Stewart Bros., Ottawa, II. 

Stratton, John A., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com 
pany, Dallas, Tex. 

Staub, Frank X., engineer, Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Stenzel, A. E., Walker Bros. & Haviland, Chicago. 

Stenzel, W. G., Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago. 


German American Telephone 


County Telephone Company, 


sales manager, Dean Electric Com- 


manager, United Telephone Company, 


Automatic Electric 


Independent Telephone & 


Bryan Telephone Company, 


secretary, American 
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_ Steer, W. I. Consolidated Telephone Company of West 
Virginia, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Still, R. B., Home Telephone Company, Greenville, Tex. 


Surrell, A. W., manager, Home Telephone Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Swartz, Howard, secretary and general manager, Star 


Telephone Company, Ashland, Ohio. 
_ Swoyer, C. A., Citizens Telephone Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Taylor, M. S., general manager, Fayette Home Telephone 
Company, Lexington, Ky. 

Tarte, Charles E., Citizens Telephone Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Thompson, W. J., Thompson-Levering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thedreck, I. H., 
Ohio. 

Thorne, J. C., president, Jeffersonville County Telephone 
Company, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Thomas, W. J., president, Shelby County 
Telephone Company, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Todd, H. C., vice-president and general manager, Han- 
amo Telephone Company, Maryville, Mo. 

Trumbull, L. T., sales manager, Monarch Telephone Man 
ufacturing Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Trimm, W. H., general manager, Monarch 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Trager, George E., manager, Crawford County Telephone 
Company, Dennison, Iowa. 

Tune, T. J.. Cuyahoga Telephone Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Van 
bash, Ind. 

Vaughan, S. O., Dean Electric Company, Springfield, II. 

Velebury, P. J., Frank B. Cook Company, Chicago. 

Von Almen, E. L., Dean Electric Company, Olney, III. 

Wallace, Walter F., treasurer, The Wallace Press, Chicago 

Warner, P. M., secretary, Rossville Telephone Company, 
Rossville, Il. 

Wallace, H. E., 
pany, Wabash, Ind. 

Warner, E. D., general manager, Chadron & 
Telephone Company, Chadron, Neb 

Weller, J. C., Abilene, Kans. 

Welsheimer, O. O., general manager, Toledo Home Tele- 
phone Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wilkinson, J. B., Stromberg-Carlson 
ufacturing Company, Louisville, Ky 

Willy; T. H., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Aurora, Ill. 

Wilson, J. O., Salina, Kans. 

Wilson, A. I. V., Atlanta, Ga 

Wilson, W. S., president, Henry Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Eminence, Ky. 

Williamson, H. T., general 
Company, Champaign, III. 

Wittemire, L. R., manager, Mansfield Telephone Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Woolworth, O. H.., 
Arcola, {ll. 

Woodbury, Benjamin, 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Woods, Frank H., president, Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Yaxley, Ernest E., manager, Yaxley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Sidney Telephone Company, Sidney, 


Independent 


Telephone 


Nostran, E. M., 


Home Telephone Company, Wa- 


vice-president, Home Telephone Com- 


Crawford 


Man- 


Telephone 


manager, Home Telephone 


manager, Arcola Telephone Company, 


Switchboard & Supply 


Kellogg 


Youmans, T. L., Osawatomie Telephone Company, Osa- 
watomie, Kans. 

Zerwas, Philip, manager, Manning Telephone Company, 
Manning, Iowa. 





Michigan Town Wants Own System 

\t a recent public meeting a plan was adopted 
which provides that Traverse City, Mich., shall go 
ahead with the work of getting a telephone system 
developed and that when this system shall be installed 
each patron will have an individual line and the maxi- 
mum charge will be $18 for residence telephones and 
$15 for business places. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


W hat the Telephone and Accessory Manufacturers Are Doing to Advance the Art 


Exhibits of Both Conventions 


\UTOMATIC Erectrric Company, Chicago, was as usual a 
center of attractio1 [he apparatus displayed is described else 
where. 

THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE FirE ALARM Company, Chicago, 


exhibited an automatic fire alarm system used in connection with 
its standard telephone fire alarm equipment, especially adaptable 
for factories, school houses, 
gineer, and Robert Klausner, in 
showed that an alarm of 


Dee, chief en 
demonstrating the equipment, 
fire and its exact location, could be au- 


stores, et David 


tomatically transmitted from the fire poimt to tire headquacters 
in twelve seconds 

THE AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Comrany, Chicago, submitted 
1 complete line of cables and wires. Harry S. Durant and 


Messrs. McGregor, 
»f the display 
THE AMERICAN Exkectric Company, Chicago, was well repre- 
sented with an interesting display of magnets and common bat 
tery apparatus with various types of subscribers’ sets and mine 
telephone equipment \ number of popular type 45 Burns ex 
press switchboards and specialties formed part of the display 
> 
3 


Niles, Beuriden and Pfundt were in charge 


conducted by P. C. Burns, W. T. Curtis, R. Lipsey, A. B. Ferdi- 





nand, L. G. Le Bourveau, F. B. Boice, J. Cullen, B. Smith and 
© C. Warner 

Tue L. S. Bracw Suppty Company, New York, was repre- 
sented by its president, L. S. Brach. The Brach Company dis- 


played a complete line of products, including lightning arresters, 


Solder-all and Brach hydro-grounds. 

FRANK B Chicago, exhibited to many 
tors the new Corwin semi-automatic equipment. 
was fully explained by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Newburn. J. N. 
Moore, H. R. Cook, A. Rader and J. F. Tompkins represented 
the company’s well-known line of telephone protective and other 
equipment. The working model of the semi-automatic equip- 
ment was shown at the company’s offices in the Hearst building 

THe CHANCE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Centralia, Mo., in 
troduced for the first time at any convention the “Never Creep” 
anchor. Various other specialties of the “Sky-Rocket” brand 
were displayed and represented by A. B. Chance. 

Tue Century TELEPHONE CoNnstTRUCTION Comrany, Buffalo, 
N. Y., featured a complete line of telephone apparatus and acces- 
sories. B. G. Hubbell, president; J. G. Hansen, vice-president ; 
B. L. Moore, secretary, and W. W. Kidney were in attendance. 

[HE CorFey SYSTEM AND Aupit Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
presented to convention visitors various systems of accounts ap- 
plicable to telephone exchanges. John W. Coffey was present 
during the convention and explained in full the various devel 
opments conforming to the requirements of the 
interstate and state 

Tue Cracrort, LericH Evectric Company, Genoa, IIl., offered 
1 worthy display of telephone apparatus, among the notable fea- 
tures a battery-restoring drop for magneto multiple switchboards, 
a new direct-current receiver, “Pocket Phone” and “Automo- 
phone,” created considerable comment and interest. The har 
monic converted was prominently featured. The company was 
represented by A. J. Kohn, sales manager; O. M. Leich, H. W 
Hogue, Jr., C. I. Echols, A. C. Reid, T. J. Gullion, W. A. Lang- 
tor and V. S. McNutt. 

THe DEAN ELectric CoMPANY 


Cooxk interested visi- 


The equipment 


commissions, 


Elyria, Ohio, was represented 


by A. G. Bean, president; H. L. Harris, sales engineer; G. A 
Scoville, sales manager; E. L. Klingle, of Minnesota; A. J. Rob- 
erts, Kansas City manager, and E. G. Fehrenbach of Kansas City 


The Dean exhibit consisted of common battery and magneto tele 
phones and equipment, so constructed as to illustrate the inter- 
changeability of all parts. A private branch exchange board, unit 
type, multiple section, with a harmonic common battery converter 
presented a display which well atended by many of the 
visitors 

THe Derta ELectri 
sented by \. E. Case, 
by Mrs. Case 
pre-payment pay 
yf much interest 

Tue Ericsson MANUFACTURIN( 
vas represented by F. W. Pardee, 


Was 


Company, Marion, Ind., was repre 
general manager of the company, 
Improved party line systems, post-payment and 
stations and electric hand lamps were objects 


assisted 


Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


vice-president of agencies 





Ericsson leaders, including hand-micro extension sets, Ericsson 
steel telephones, the Farm Line Special and the “Handmike,” 
were constantly the center of a group of interested spectators, 
Frank W. Pardee was in charge 

Tue Ketitocc SwITcCHBOARD AND SuppLty Company, Chicago, 
was present with all those features which has kept the company 
prominent in the telephone field. The exhibit is described else- 
where. 

MaTHIAsS KLEIN AND Sons, Chicago, was represented hy P 
W. Herbst and J. M. Klein, Jr. A very comprehensive line of 
tools was displayed and for the first time at any convention, the 
Eichhoff Reel and the “Staysalite” torch were exhibited to visi- 
tors. Klein visitors were presented w:th souvenirs. 

Tue Leeps AND NortHrup Company, Philadelphia, Pa., had 
on exhibition its type “S” set which is commonly known as the 
smallest accurate dial, Wheatstone bridge «et for resistance 
measurement, adapted to the Muiray loop and location tests 
C. S. Redding had the exhibit in charge 

MonarCH TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING ComMPANy, Ft. Dodge, 
lowa, secured the interest of many visitors in a display of a 450- 
line switchboard of the magneto type with a full line cf com- 
mon battery and ‘magneto telephones. T. L. Dunlop, J. C. Ha- 
backer, of the Ft. Dodge factory, and G. O. Wilson, W. H. 
Trimm, secretary and general manager; L. Q. Trumbull, sales 
manager, and R. O. Palmer, were in attendance 

W. N. MatrHews AND Brortuenrs, St. Louis, Mo., displayed 
Matthews electrical specialties. The Matthews Telefanet and 


cable lamp, guy clamps and hangers were explained by W. N. 
Matthews, Claude L. Matthews, C. E. Weston, sales manager, 
and W. E. Bischoff 

THE NATIONAL CARBON Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with C. 


W. Wilkins, assisted by W. O. Connor, L. W 
Mack, exhibited Columbia dry batteries 

THE NAuGLe Pote AND Tie Company, Chicago, in spite of 
the difficulty of exhibiting poles in restricted space, furnished 
those interested with interesting literature and portions of poles 
showing the various characteristics of the wood. J. W. Ben- 
ham, L. E. Morier and W. G. Frostenson represented the com- 
pany during the convention. 

THe NUNGESSER CARBON AND Battery Company, Cleveland, 


Fisher and C. K. 


Ohio, introduced a giant 1,900 dry cell electrical flash sign. 
Thomas Grier, general sales manager; H. S. Greene, assistant 
general sales manager; J. A. Robinson, Glenn A. Briggs and 


Warner Jones were present and demonstrated the many quali- 
ties of their product. A. souvenir pencil was given out. 

RELIABLE Evectric Company, Chicago, was represented by C. 
Junge, G. W. Rodomer and W. L. Cook. Reliable station pro- 
tectors and terminals and a complete line of fuses, switches, 
hangers, etc., were on exhibition 

Joun A. Roestine’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., had on 
display samples of all kinds of wire and cable for telephone con- 


struction. \. B. Conover, treasurer and general manager; P. 
\. Jones and W. A. Slingluff had charge of the exhibits 
THe STANDARD UNpbERGROUND CasLe Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., showed various kinds of interior and out-line wire and cop- 
per clad strand used for guy purposes. The representatives in- 
cluded E. J. Pietzcher, sales manager; W. M. Roger, assistant 
sales manager; J. L. Lyon, E. F. Norton and R. E. Green. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., presented a number of special features in tele- 
phone sets, as described elsewhere. 

[He SwepISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Chicago, featured an interesting line of telephone and 
switchboard equipment. T. W. Smith, H. E. Jeffries, E. F. Me- 
Cloud, F. N. Lincoln, F. J. Ruehlmann, B. M. Paterson and 
D H. Morril 

TELEPHONE IMPROVEMENT Company, Chicago, featured the 
\utomanual deconstrator and Telechronometer system of meter- 
ing service, both on a time and call basis. The various parts of 
automanual equipment were explained by Garrison Babcock, gen- 
eral manager; W. G. Webster, chief engineer; C. H. North, of 


Cleveland, Ohio; G. W. Dickerson, Galion, Ohio; A. L. Christian, 

J. G. Mitchell, E. C. Lewis, J. P. Cracraft and A. C. Stuart 
Tue Urtiities INDEMNITY EXCHANGE, St. Louis, Mo., pre- 

sented various phases of exchange fire and liability insurance 
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through the medium of inter-insurance, whereby several inde- 
pendent companies carry fire risk on a reciprocal basis. Lynton 
T. Block, B. W. Batte and I. W. Durfee represented the com- 
pany. 

WALKER BroTHERS AND HaveLANpD, New York City, displayed 
its automatic time system. Self-winding master clocks, time 
stamps, cost recorders, etc., were factors attracting much atten- 
tion. The exhibition was in charge of H. F. Haviland. 

Jutius ANDRAE AND Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., introduced to 
convention. visitors the Andrae Giant No. 6 telephone, switch- 
boards, etc. 

Tue Exectrricat Contact Company, Grinnell, Iowa, had on 
exhibit the Miller folding door telephone booth manufactured 
by C. H. Brownell of Peru, Ind. 

Tue INDIANA STEEL AND Wire Company, Muncie, Ind., was 
represented Mr. Kitselman, general manager, and Robert Miller, 
general sales manager. 

Tue NorTHERN CARBON TELEPHONE TOLL REGISTER COMPANY, 
Stevens, Ark., demonstrated a new telephone toll register. E. M. 
Northum, president, and J. R. Deane were in attendance as 
representatives. 

Everstick ANCHOR Company, St. Louis, Mo., exhibited the 
Everstick anchor, the Blackburn improved boltless clamp, the 
Blackburn cable ring and a new strain insulator and strand 
clamp. A souvenir match box was given out. J. C. Blackburn 
was in charge. 

Tue AMERICAN Conpuir CoMPANY was represented by J. E 
O'Neil. 

Tue Exvecrric AppLIANCE CoMPpANyY, Chicago, had R. S. Mit- 
ten, C. M. Krosson and C, F. Allins busily engaged talking “1900” 
batteries and other supplies. 

Tue Itiino1is Erectric Company, Chicago, showed construc- 
tion tools and supplies and gave away a souvenir key ring. J. A 
Duncan and C. Hirtshoe were there. 

Tue MANHATTAN ELectrric Suppry Company, Chicago, 
had F. M. Pierce, A. C. Holland, L. C. St. John and C. H 
Method in attendance. 

Tue Speciatty Devick Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, had on 
exhibition a new conduit threader guaranteed to work at 100 
feet a minute. 

Tue THompson-LeverING Company, Philadelphia, showed 
several ‘Peerless’ instruments, including a switch dial test set, 
plug type test set, government standard test set, improved fault- 
finding test set, and complete insulation and capacity cable test 
outfit, consisting of a high sensitivity galvanometer, with tripod, 
standard condensers, universal Ayrton shunt with necessary 
charge and discharge keys. Special laboratory rheostats, galvan- 
ometers, and silver chloride batteries were also shown, and a 
vest pocket memo book and pencil distributed. W. J. Thompson 
was in attendance. 

Stewart BrorHers, Ottawa, Ill., gave demonstrations of the 
Stewart test set and its many uses. The “Pocket Phone” and the 
““Mile-Meter” also were objects of great interest. Ed Stewart 
and Chris Stewart were in attendance. 

There were also present J. C. Belden, president of the Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago; M. J. Bell of the Bell Lum- 
ber Company, Minneapolis; J. M. Lenz of the Runzel-Lenz Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Ralph MacDuff, secretary 
of the Paragon Electric Company, Chicago; W. N. Winter of 
the Oregon-Washington Telephone Company, Hood River, Ore- 
gon, western representative of the Telephone Improvment Com- 
pany, who also represented the Rand Company of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., while here; George R. Craven and Loren M. Berry with 
their directory advertising method; L. L. Hill of the Page 
and Hill Company, Minneapolis; F. M. Kirkpatrick of Grand 
Ledge conduit; A. L. Peterson of the Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, Cresco, Ia., and Mrs. Peterson; and W. W. Smythe of the 
Fibre Conduit Company. 





Automatic at the Conventions 

Automatic Electric Company of Chicago, manufac- 
turer of automatic telephone apparatus and general tele- 
phone supplies, was a conspicuous exhibitor at both the 
conventions last month. The company’s exhibit occupied 
Suite 1708-09-10, Hotel La Salle, and received much 
attention from visitors. 

The main feature of the display was a section of 
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a 1,000-line exchange and embodied the latest type of 
standard equipment. This apparatus was closely ex- 
amined by the technical men present, while the executives 
of telephone companies in all parts of the country in- 
vestigated the girl-less telephone in its bearing upon 
other operating problems. 

The automatic traffic distributor system was the 
object of many comments and inquiries and its sim- 
plicity and efficiency were particularly attractive to those 
who investigated it. A 25-line private automatic ex- 
change was also shown and its neat appearance elicited 
considerable praise, while the power board attached to 
it was notable for its compactness and the small space 
it occupied. This equipment has been sold to the Harvey 
Restaurant Company for installation in its offices in the 
new Kansas City Terminal building. 

The automatic train despatching equipment, a com- 
paratively recent adaptation of automatic equipment to 
a special use, was closely examined by a number of rail- 
road men who visited the exhibit for that particular 
purpose, and also by many engaged in telephone work. 

The automatic monitor set, an apparatus familiar to 
most manual exchange managers, was the object of 
praise from those who have used it and received careful 
attention from those who have not vet installed it. 

A complete line of Raven brand supplies, including 
all kinds of telephone and switchboard cords, cable, con- 
densers, mouthpieces and the famous direct current re- 
ceiver, was also on display. 


The Simplex Manual 


Just off the press, by the Simplex Wire & Cable 
Company, Boston, is a 92-page booklet which “just fits 
the pocket” as well as the needs of every electrical man 
who has anything to do with wiring problems. It is full 
of tables and other information of all sorts about in- 
sulated conductors and other matters electrical, and is 
equipped with an unusually complete index. Printed on 
a fine thin paper, and bound with stiff covers, the book is 
to be distributed gratis to those who ask for it. 


Stromberg-Carlson at the Conventions 


At the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company's exhibit at the conventions the following 
telephones were specially featured. 

No. 896, compact telephones ; No. 951 central energy 
business wall telephones; No. 988, type desk telephones ; 
No. 1126 type residence telephones; combination tele- 
phones of different types; “Inter-Comm-Phones” of sev- 
eral types ; “ Mine-A-Phones ;” interurban car telephones ; 
deffones. 

The novel method for showing of parts entering 
into complete telephones of the various types was dis- 
played by mounting a complete telephone on a panel 
and likewise showing on the same panel, separately 
mounted, all the different parts that enter into the con- 
struction of the complete telephone. Each piece of 
apparatus could thus be inspected separately. 

Several switchboards illustrating the several types 
of switchboards were on exhibit, including the No. 11 
plug restoring tubular drop switchboard, likewise the 
A-5597 and No. 5620 p. b. x. boards. 
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The “Call-A-Phone” was exhibited for the first time 
to the telephone operators. This device met with special 
favor, being especially adapted for use in connection 
with p. b. x. and “Inter-Comm” telephone systems, so 
as to speed up the trunk telephone exchange service. 

The exhibit was in charge of A. M. Haubrich, 
Chicago manager, ably assisted by E. A. Reinke, chief 
engineer; E. P. Shafer, of Indianapolis, Ind.; P. D. 
Myers, of Lincoln, Ill.; F. K. Cannon, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; C. W. Schafer, L. E. LaFleur, A. Johnson, C. 
Boberg, J. Kalhous, N. W. Redmond, H. J. Wilms, A. O. 
Stigberg, J. Horn, E. F. Barker, and all of the Chicago 
ofmce. 


An Automatic Ringing Interrupter 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company of Boston and 
Chicago manufactures the cam operated automatic ring- 
ing attachment shown herewith. The manufacturer 
claims this interrupter to be greatly superior to the slow 
moving sector wheels which are commonly used for this 
purpose, as they arc badly and eat away the sector bars, 
thus requiring frequent repairs. This device not only 
eliminates that trouble, but is so constructed that any 
repairs can be made without sending the entire machine 
to the factory. 

This interrupter consists of a cast iron frame-work 
which are mounted springs that are operated by 
these in turn being actuated by electric power. 


upon 
Cams ; 





Ringing Interrupts 


er-Cabot 
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The interrupters are usually connected by worm 
gear to a ringing machine, although they are sometimes 
driven by an individual motor. The contact is made 
between two platinum pointed springs and the cams are 
so designed that the circuit is closed and opened abrupt- 
ly, thus removing the difficulty of arcing. The time of 
contact and intermission between contacts is determined 
by the cam and may be of any length desired. There 
is in general one spring to each position on the board, 
with an extra spring to ground the condensers after 
being used, thus relieving them of their static charges. 

Although this interrupter is not a new machine on 
the market, yet it is becoming more generally used as its 
superiority is being recognized by the telephone exchange 
manager. 





Nungesser at the Conventions 
The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Company, of 
Cleveland exhibited at the conventions its “1900” tele- 
phone dry batteries as well as the special ignition Acme 
Rapid Fire batteries. 
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It is interesting to note that during the year 1914 
Philip Nungesser will celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of his business. It will be remembered by 
the older telephone people that Mr. Nungesser is the man 
who put dry batteries into telephones, and, among old 
letters of recommendation, the company has on file letters 
from telephone exchanges away back in the 90's, advis- 
ing how much superior dry batteries were to the old 
wet batteries. As the “1900” battery was the first com- 
mercially successful battery, it is only to be expected 
that the same battery has at all times maintained its 
front rank position, and this is indicated in no better 
way than by the fact that the “1900” battery is used today 
by so many telephone manufacturers, as well as thou- 
sands of exchanges all over this country. The business 
among manufacturers has been obtained by rigid, abso- 
lute, comparative tests, and the Nungesser people at all 
times welcome the opportunity of a comparative test. 

The exhibit of the Nungesser Company was in 
charge of Thomas G. Grier, general sales manager; H. 
S. Greene, assistant sales manager, and the following 
salesmen from various sections of the country: Warner 
Jones, Glenn Briggs and J. A. Robinson. 





Kellogg at the Conventions 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company’s ex- 
hibit rooms at the conventions were designated with a 
large electric sign showing the Kellogg desk stand. In 
the magneto equipment room were shown all standard 
magneto types of wall telephones, including the secret 


service push button sets and apparatus parts. A 150- 
line magneto switchboard of the latest type was on 


exhibition in this room. Much interest was evidenced in 
the new universal type telephone, a most compact and 
convenient instrument. 

The equipment that impressed visitors most, how- 
ever, especially among telephone men interested in the 
larger magneto exchanges, was the universal type switch- 
board. This board is one that is said to represent the 
highest type of full common battery equipment as well 
as magneto. The line circuits are universal, enabling 
the manager to change individual lines from magneto 
to common battery as he desires, giving a high class of 
service with either. The equipment exhibited was a 
splendid piece of work and was the subject of much 
favorable comment. 

Experience teaches that common battery telephones 
“are mighty contagious” and that the entire plant can 
be changed to common battery at higher rates as rapidly 
as the lines can be made metallic. 

Kellogg sales representatives were kept busy demon- 
strating the equipment to each new group of visitors and 
much added interest was taken in the board when, upon 
the second day of the exhibit, a sign was, placed upon 
it, stating that the equipment was sold to the Holden 
Telephone Company, of Holden, Mo. 

3esides this, there was a demonstration of the Uni- 
versal magneto telephone, which changes to a standard 
common battery instrument by the removal of the 
batteries and the substitution of a fifty-cent condenser 
for the hand generator. 

The Kellogg Universal magneto common battery 
harmonic ringing equipment was also shown. This en- 
ables any plant to give four party selective service on 
ordinary one wire grounded lines and on the installation 
of the ultimate common battery plant the harmonic ring- 
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ing equipment can be retained without discarding any 
equipment. 

Another feature of the exhibit which received a 
good share of attention, was an electric display located 
in one of the hallways. The rapidity of Kellogg service 
was demonstrated by means of an electric flasher, the 
display being contained in a long narrow case. 

The first light showed a subscriber calling central ; 
the second, central plugging in, while the third light 
showed another subscriber answering. These scenes 
were flashed in rapid succession—an indication of the 
value of Kellogg switching apparatus in the giving of 
prompt service. 

Telephone men thronged the rooms of the Kellogg 
exhibit in great numbers throughout both conventions. 





Melon Cut by Kellogg Company 


At the annual meeting of the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company, the directors declared a stock 
dividend of 25 per cent, payable to shareholders of record 
January 26. The usual quarterly cash dividend of 3 per 
cent was also declared, payable February 3 to stock- 
holders of record January 31. The latter disbursement, 
therefore applies on the new shares to be distributed. 

The annual report of earnings of the telephone 
manufacturing concern, which is expected to make an 
admirable exhibit for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1913, will be made public later. 

The Kellogg company’s authorized capitalization is 
$2,000,000, of which there is $1,340,000 outstanding, so 
that the stock disbursement calls for $335,000 in new 
shares and will bring the total of outstanding stock up 
to $1,675,000. <A similar stock dividend was declared a 
year ago. 

At the stockholders’ meeting the former directors 
were re-elected and the board in turn re-elected officers. 





More Automatics for Cuba 


An order just placed with the Automatic Electric 
Company of Chicago by the Cuban Telephone Company 
for 1500 lines of additional automatic telephone equip- 
ment, brings to mind once more the great growth and 
success enjoyed by this company during the past two and 
a half years. In June, 1910, the Cuban Company began 
operating a 4100-station automatic system in Havana. 
The growth previous to this time had been negligible, 
some 200 subscribers in eight months. By June, 1911, 
twelve months after the installation of automatic equip- 
ment, the number of telephones had grown to 6500, or 
200 subscribers per month. Since that time the Cuban 
Telephone Company has installed automatic exchanges 
in Cardenas, Cienfuegos, and Matanzas, and is at present 
constructing a 2000-line plant at Santiago. According 
to its latest statement, that of December, 1913, 15,798 
subscribers are on its books, an average growth of 275 
monthly during the 43 months of automatic operation. 





May Drop Telephone Suit 


C. J. Smythe, special assistant United States attor- 
ney general, left Philadelphia hurriedly for Washing- 
ton to confer with Assistant Attorney General Todd 
regarding the suit of the Government to force the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company to relinquish its 
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control of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The departure of Mr. Smythe, who had been hearing 
the suit for several days past at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
strengthened a rumor that the proceedings might be 
dropped. 


An order for 5,000 lines of Automatic Telephone 
equipment has been placed by the Dallas Home Tele- 
phone Company, Dallas, Texas, with Automatic Electric 
Company of Chicago. This apparatus is to be added to 
the 9800-line Automatic plant already operating in 
Dallas, bringing the total installation to 14,800 lines. 
This is the second time the rapid growth of the Dallas 
system has caused the Home Company to add to its 
original installation, which was placed in service 24 
months ago and has expanded 8&3 per cent since then. 

The Indiana Steel and Wire Company announced 
under date of January 1 a reduction in price of tele- 
phone and telegraph wire of '4 cent a pound, with 
discounts on car lots 12% per cent, less car lots 7% 
per cent F. O. B. Muncie, with actual freight allowed 
not exceeding 15 cents per 100 pounds. The com- 
pany made a greater reduction than at first anticipated, 
believing it better to do so and advance prices later, 
as buyers prefer to buy on an advancing market. 





The British post office, which has control of the 
telephone service of the United Kingdom, has now three 
automatic telephone exchanges in operation, on at Here- 
ford, in the Birmingham district, one at the general post 
office in London, and one at Epsom. ‘Ten other ex- 
changes are to be equipped with the automatic system, 
one at Dudley, being in the Birmingham district. 





Senator Owen of Oklahoma has introduced a bill 
which would in effect put the regulation of all stock 
exchanges of the country under the postmaster-gen- 
eral. Besides excluding from the mails all matter 
not approved by his office, communication of any sim- 
ilar matter by telephone and telegraph beyond the 
limits of the state is prohibited. 





Seventy-five young men have entered the school of 
instruction of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny Telephone 
Company, and will begin work as telephone operators, 
manning the switchboards after 9 o’clock at night. They 
will displace girls who are prohibited under the new child 
labor law from working as operators after the hour 
named. 


Thompson-Levering at the Convention 


Among the many instruments exhibited by the 
Thompson-Levering Company at the convention, a new 
improved fault finder, No. T2062, proved of more than 
passing interest to the visitors. 

This instrument has a new adaptation of the slide 
wire, which in this case is coiled and fastened in loop 
form, one side of which has the insulation removed and 
a contact arm centrally located makes contact with the 
convolutions, thereby getting any range desired. 

The upper part of the contact area is provided with 
an indicator hand, which, in connection with the cali- 
brated dial, enables one to make quick direct readings. 
The scale is guaranteed correct to one-half of 1 per cent, 
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which is considerably closer than is usually found in fault 
finders. A battery contact 1s operated by a push but- 
ton in the indicator handle, enabling one to operate the 
set with one hand. 

\ remarkable improvement, which allows the inex- 
perienced man to use this set, is an improved coil set 
switch. Moving this switch to the designated spot auto- 
matically arranges the coil and connections so as to make 
either a Varley or Murray loop test, or the instrument 
can be used as an ordinary Wheatstone bridge, provision 
being made on the dial for this coil arrangement. 

The company has achieved a remarkable result in 
the design of this instrument, as it is difficult for the 
average untrained wire chief or trouble man to under- 
stand the operation of more expensive or elaborate in- 


struments. 

The company, through its general representative, 
W. J. Thompson, distributed hundreds of souvenirs, 
which were useful as well as constant reminders of the 
excellence of the “Peerless” products, in the shape of lead 
pencils and memorandum books for making schematic 
notes. 

The South Dakota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold its eleventh annual convention at Sioux 
Falls February 11 and 12. 
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A Battery Hand Lamp 


The Delta Electric Company has found that a large 
interest has developed in its latest product, a permanent 
battery hand lamp. This device consists of a shell ca- 
pable of holding a No. 6 dry cell, the cover of which is 
arranged so as to make contact with the binding posts 
of the battery and equipped with a handle and an in- 
candescent globe, which is lighted by the throwing of a 
switch, also contained on the cover, all of which results 
in obtaining a beam of light which can be thrown for 
20 feet. The hand lamp is absolutely safe for investi 
gating gas leaks or making underground and manhole in- 
vestigations where gas is suspected, as there is no possi- 
bility of explosion, there being no exposed light or spark. 
The price of the article is small, one of the reasons why 
the entire stock of the article was disposed of at the re- 
cent conventions. 


The Oklahoma Telephone Association will hold its 
thirteenth annual convention at the Lee-Huckins hotel, 
Oklahoma City, February 10. 

The Illinois Independent Telephone Association will 
hold its annual convention at Hotel Leland, Springfield, 
February 17, 18 and 19. 


Brevities of the Business 
The Activities of the Whole Telephone Field Told in Short Paragraphs 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


vice-president and general sales manager of 
the Western Electric Company, New York, has been nominated 
by the Alumni Association of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as a term member in the corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute to serve five years 

Wallace W. Ryder has been appointed general manager of 
the western division of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago 

Henry T. Scott, chairman of the executive board, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from Washington, D. 

W. M. Rogers, formerly chief clerk and assistant to J. R. 
Wiley, in the Chicago office of the Standard Underground Cable 
Company, has been appointed assistant western sales manager 
with. headquarters at Chicago 

A. R. Bone, commercial superintendent of the Chicago Tele 
phone Company, was elected president of the Electric Club of 
Chicago, at its annual dinner at the Sherman House, January 5. 

E. P. Platt, who has been made manager of the new Kala- 
mazoo district for the Michigan State Telephone Company, was 
presented with a library table and smoking set by his Grand 
Rapids associates previous to his departure for his new position 

F. A. Phillips, who has been local plant chief for the Central 
Union Telephone Company at Findlay, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to Norwalk, and is succeeded by D. D. Elmwood, of 
Toledo 

Malcolm Williams, an engineer for the New York Telephone 
Company, New York, shot himself at his home in Babylon, 
L. I., December 31, 1913. 

James Hastie, general manager of the new Inter-Township 
Telephone Company at Hinckley, Ills., has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by Albert Larson, of Shabbona 

C. C. Failing, formerly local manager of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company, returns to Port Huron as district manager 

B. R. Marsh, manager of the Lansing office of the Michigan 


Gerard Swope, 


State Telephone Company, has been made district manager over 
the Lansing district since the reorganization of the company’s 
territory 

Dr. A. H 


Union 


Arp was appointed head surgeon for the Central 
Moline, Ills 


Telephone Company, with headquarters at 





The district over which he has supervision comprises ten coun- 
ties in that part of the state. 

E. J. Pietzcker, formerly southwestern sales manager of the 
Standard Underground Cable Company, has been made western 
and southwestern sales manager in charge of the Chicago and 
St. Louis offices of the company, the combined territory of 
which embraces the Mississippi River basin; he will divide his 
time between these two offices. Mr. Pietzcker has been con- 
nected with various branches of the wire and cable industry 
throughout his entire business experience. 

E. R. Crews, division plant superintendent of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, at Nashville, Tenn., was presented with a 
diamond stud as a token of the esteem in which, he is held by 
his employes. 

John Kilgour retired as president of the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Company, and was succeeded by his 


son, Bayard L. Kilgour, who was vice-president and general 
manager. 
John B. Doolittle, district plant chief of the Southwestern 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, at Hannibal, Mo., has been 
promoted to the Little Rock, Ark., district, where he will have 
charge of the plant work. 

Byron Ables, manager and secretary of the Reading Tele- 
phone Company, Jackson, Mich., met with a severe accident 
December 31. 

G. L. Salisbury, chief clerk at the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, at Davenport, lowa, comes to Chicago as 
chief test-board man. Mr. Sailsbury has been in the services 
f the company at Iowa for eight years. 


Arthur Allen Marsters, secretary of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, New York, was married on 
December 17, 1913, to Miss Katherine Louise Vail, niece of 


Theo. N. Vail, president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

F. G. Brainard, district traffic chief at the local office of the 
(American Telephone and Telegraph Company, at Davenport, 
Iowa, has been transferred to Burlington. 

After more than thirty-one years of service as secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern New England Telephone Company, 
General Andrew H. Embler, formerly of Hartford, Conn., re- 
tired January 1, and has been pensioned by the company. Edwin 
N. Clark has been selected as his successor 
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Frank Fuller Fowle is one of three receivers agreed upon 
by both sides in the minority stockholders’ suit against the 
Central Union Telephone Company. Mr. Fowle was former- 
ly a consulting engineer in Chicago. For a year he was edi- 
tor of the Electrical World, and from that returned to consult- 
ing work in New York. He is very well and favorably known 
to all the telephone and telegraph interests of this country. 

L. N. Whitney, general manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Company in Indiana, will resign from his position 
February 15. It is understood that he has been offered the 
superintendency of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. His successor in Indiana has not yet been 
named. Mr. Whitney’s education was secured in the public 
schools of Newton, Mass., and at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, from which he graduated in 1896. Very 
early in life he developed a decided liking for the telephone 
business. From 1891 to 1895, while yet in school, he worked 
during summer vacations for the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company as a general utility man at the Newton 
and Newton Highlands exchanges of that company. His 
general duties at that time were the preparation of reports 
and clearing trouble during the daytime and sleeping in the 
exchange answering such calls as were made during the night 
During this period he had the distinction of placing the 
first granular button installed in Newton and possibly in the 
New England Company’s territory, on the residence tele- 
phoe of J. M. Keller. After graduating from the institute in 
1896, he immediately took a position with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in New York. While with 
this company he held the positions of inspector, chief inspec- 
tor, right-of-way agent, assistant chief operator, chief oper- 
ator, manager and special agent to the district superintendent. 
In the fall of 1903 he resigned from the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company to assume the position of division 
superintendent of the Central Union Telephone Company, 
in which position he was in charge of the state of Indiana, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Whitney’s experience 
in the telephone business has been varied, he having been 
actively engaged in practically all branches of the work, in- 
cluding plant, traffic, commercial and executive work. Dur- 
ing his connection with the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany he was early very prominent in the advocacy and de- 
velopment of the present established policy in connection 
with the relations with independent and connecting compa- 
nies. Mr. Whitey has a pleasing personality and has always 
been popular with his associates in the telephone business 
wherever he has been located. His popularity has not been 
confined to his immediate associates in the Bell companies, 
but is extended to his exceptionally wide acquaintance among 
men of affairs who are directly or indirectly interested in the 
telephone business. He is an indefatigable worker and is at 
all times loyal to his company and to his employes as well, 
and his impartial treatment of his employes has everywhere 
developed a very strong loyalty to himself and to the com- 
pany, to which fact his continued success is quite largely 
attributable. 

Major W. A. J. O’Meara, formerly engineer in chief of 
the British post office, and of international reputation among 
telephone men, has resigned from the position of engineering 
special commissioner, which he has held under the British 
government since March, 1912. He will practice law. 

G. C. Arrel, manager of the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany at Troy, Tenn., committed suicide in his room at the Nor- 
ton hotel by taking carbolic acid. 

C. J. Wright, secretary-treasurer and general manager of 
the Eastern Townships Telephone Company, has resigned. Mr. 
Wright has been connected with the telephone business in the 
astern townships for nearly 20 years. 

G. Ohata, telegraph engineer of the Imperial Department of 
Communications, Tokio, Japan, is visiting America for the 
purpose of studying telegraph and telephone matters. 

J. P. Balley, who managed the Mississippi Home Telephone 
Company for years at Jackson, has been transferred from 
Pennsylvania to resume charge of the Jackson and other Mis- 
sissippi offices. 

Otto von Feger, chief of the government telephone and tele- 
graph system of the kingdom of Hungary, arrived January 19 
and visited the different telephone centrals of New York and 
Brooklyn. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 
ARKANSAS. 
The Southwestern telephone people are making arrange- 
ments for the construction of the drop system in Batesville, 
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where they will install new cables and switchboard. The work 
will cost about $40,000, and it is said the city authorities have 
agreed to a reasonable increase in rates to meet the extra in- 
vestment and improvement. 

Within the next few weeks Frisco trains between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Fort Smith, will be dispatched by telephone exclusively. 
Announcement was made January 11 by Superintendent Koch 
of the Central division. 

The Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
installed a new exchange at Warren, at a cost of $40,000. The 
building will be remodeled. 

ALABAMA. 

The network of rural telephone lines, which is being ex- 
tended over the Anniston district, has been established in what 
is known as the Nances Creek district connecting with the ex- 
change at Piedmont. 

FLORIDA. 

W. H. Reynolds & Son recently sold the Orlando telephone 
exchange to Hale Dean, of Richmond, Kentucky. Mr. Dean 
will at once move to Orlando with his family and take active 
charge of the exchange, which is one of the largest and most 
complete in central Florida. 

GEORGIA, 

R. L. Stewart, of Thomasville, has bought controlling in- 
terest in the Moultrie Telephone Company, and will take active 
charge at an early date. 

MARYLAND. 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company was 
granted permission recently by the Public Service Commission 
to take over the Rock Creek and Marley Telephone Company, of 
Anne Arundel county. 

The Rock Creek and Marley Company has a capital stock 
of $6,000. The purchase price is put at $7,500. The smaller 
company is owned by W. C. Crane, W. K. Boswell and Ray- 
mond S. Williams. 

Application was made to the mayor and council by the 
Avilton Mutual Telephone Company for the privilege of erect- 
ing poles and wires within the corporate limits of Frostburg. 
This company’s lines will radiate from Grantsville and connect 
a number of towns and most of the farmers in eastern Garrett 
county. H.C. S. Coleman is president of the company. 

. OKLAHOMA. 

The Fargo Telephone Company of Fargo. Capital stock, 
$3,000; incorporators, O. J. Schliecker, N. C. Schliecker and W. 
J. Driskell of Fargo. 

Hanzel Telephone Exchange of Yelton, capital, $340; incor- 
porators, Larkin Haynes, Otto Stanley, Paul Ritter of Gate and 
J. W. Blanchard of Yelton. 

TENNESSEE. 

Work is being rapidly pressed on the new building on South 
Garden street to be occupied by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company at Columbia. 

The Trezevant Telephone Company stockholders held their 
annual election January 6. The following were re-elected: O. 
C. Sloan, president; J. L. Cochrane, vice-president; W. G. 
Quinn, treasurer, and Dr. John G. Holmes, secretary. E. T. 
Baker, W. A. Youngey, J. H. Quinn, J. W. Kennon and Elbert 
Ethridge were elected board of directors, and W. G. Lundy was 
elected manager. 


No “Telephone Famine” in Vienna 


from the Aulic Council of the Austrian 

Administration.) 

Vienna, January 8, 1914. 

Epirors oF TELEPHONE ENGINEER: Number 6 of TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER, published in December, 1913, has on page 303 an 
article entitled “Telephone Famine in Vienna.” This article 
contains very wrong statements about the Austrian telephone 
service in general, and more particularly abuot the Vienna 
exchange. The extension and change of the Vienna exchange 
—despite the political conditions of the past year—has stead- 
ily progressed, with the investment of large capital, and 1s 
now nearly completed. Likewise are the statements incor- 
rect about the telephone work in Galicia. 

I would be greatly obliged to you if you would have the 
kindness to correct these misstatements, also to publish such 
portions from an address which I recently delivered concern- 
ing the telephone service in metropolitan cities, which shows 
the actual situation of the Vienna exchange. Under separate 
cover I send you a copy of my address. With best wishes 
for the new year, (Signed) K. Barth von Wehrenalp 


(Translation of Lette Telegraph 








